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Seeds from the Agricultural Bureau. 


Ever since the commencement of the distribu- 
tion of seeds from the Agricultural Department 
of the Patent Office, which idea was first put into 
practice, we believe, by Mr. Ellsworth, there have 
been some agricultural and other editors who 
have occasionally opposed it with great bitter- 
ness. The distribution is continued since the es- 
tablishment of the Agricultural Bureau, and the 
same opposition oceasionally shows itself. The 
Rural New Yorker some time since, alluding to 
this subject, says, ‘* We are about to have a repe- 
tition of the folly so long perpetrated by the 
Agricultural Bureau, in the importation of com- 
mon and worthless seeds and plants through the 
Patent Office. This Government seed business 
has been a great humbug, and it was to be hoped 
that it was ended.*’ 

Now, with all due deference to our brethren of 
the agricultural qui//, we hope that this distribu- 
tion of seeds and plants by the Agricultural Bu- 
reau is not ended. We hope it never will be end- 
ed. It isa very easy matter to cry ‘‘humbug’’ 
against anything that does not please our fancies, 
or that does not accord with our prejudices,—but 
that does not make it so. It is true, that ovca- 
sionally, seeds are sent out which are not good of 
the kind. Itis true that sometimes seeds are 
found in a package containing several varieties 
that are not exactly suited to the latitudes into 
which they come. What then? Such things 
and occurrences are only the accidents of the sys- 
tem. Accidents very pardonable indeed, when 
the extent of the plan is considered. No pgsitive 
harm is done by them, while much guod accrues 
from the other seeds which accompany them. 


said he had made the best and softest stocking 
yarn from a cross of the Merino and native sheep. 

Mr. Z. M. Hall brought up the subject of the 
insecurity of articles sent in to the hall for exhi- 
bition. He said that many articles were dam- 
aged and spoiled by handling and others lost, and 
that people would not send articles in, unless 
they could be secured. He thought the directors 
ought to provide glass show cases in which valu- 
able things could be exhibited. 

Mr. Talbot thought that the officers ought to 
have a policeman in the hall whose business it 
should be to see that articles were not injured or 
taken away. He thought most of the things sent 
in couk not be favorably shown under glass. 

Mr. Allen said that he had carried apples there 
and been unable to find them to carry back. 
People did not want their nice butter fingered 
over or their cheese cut with knives that had just 
cut tobacco. He thought a policeman could not 
do much. What was wanted wasa stout rail 
around the tables. 

The amount expended for Agricultural pur- 
poses, mostly fof premiums paid at the Fair dur- 
ing the last year, was upwards of $500, and 
there are now over $400 in the Treasury. 

qeunnepennstligGRRpwscecmmnane 
Immigration to Maite. 





The subject of immigration to our State, and 
the best method of inducing emigrants to locate 
in Maine, has lately been brought before the pub- 
lic mind through the proceedings of the Board of 
Agriculture, and before the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. During the discussion 
before the Committee, many important facts were 
elicited in regard to the class of emigrants which 
it is desirable should be prevailed upon to settle 
among us and on our public lands. 

What we want is an honest and industrious 
class of emigrants from a country whose climate 
and topography resembles our own. We want 
farm laborers, farmers, and working men from the 
countries of Northern Europe, as the Swedes, the 
Norwegians and the Danes, who are well known 





Are our complaining brethren awace that the! 
Commissioner of Agriculture is obliged, by the | 
organic law creating the department, and his own | 
obligations binding him to obey that law, to ob- 
tain and distribute seeds? Section Ist of that | 
act, provides, among other things, that the De- | 
partment shall ‘procure, propagate, and distrib- | 
ute among the people new and valuable seeds and | 
plants.”” In section 2d it is provided that wed 
Commissioner of Agriculture shall ‘‘collect as he | 
may be able, new and valuable seeds and plants, 
to test by cultivation the value of such of them as 
shall require such tests, to propagate such as) 
may beworthy of propagation, and to distribute | 
them among agricultu rists.”’ , 

This Department was established by Congress, 
at a late day to be sure, but in answer to the re- 
peated petitions and solicitations of the friends 
of agriculture and agricultural improvements 
throughout the Union. One of the requirements 
and objects asked for by the petitioners ever was, 
that this department should have power to collect 
from different parts of our own and foreign lands, 
such valuable animals, cereals, seeds, plants, 
slips and cuttings, as may be obtained by ex- 
change, purchase or gift, with modes of their 
propagation, culture, preservation, &c., &c., to 
distribute the same throughout the country. 

In doing this, however, the Commissioner is 
blamed and the distribution called a “‘humbug.”’ 
The expression ‘‘common and worthless”’ sceds is 
a mere dodge. How is the Commissioner to 
judge? What is common in one section is un- 
common and rare in another, and as to worthless- 
ness, what one may consider such, another would 
prize very highly. We have seen instances of 
this. We once offered some sorghum seed, re- 
ceived from the Office, to a person, and he really 
undertook to give us a lecture on the folly of try- 
ing to get such an idea going that sugar and mo- 
lasses could be obtained from it. The fact was he 
had an interest in a Southern sugar plantation, 
and couldn’t possibly see any other source for 
sugar but the cane. A Philadelphia Editor once 
brought a ‘railing accusation’ against Patent 
Office seeds, because there was distributed so com- 
mon a seed as the ‘‘strap-leaf turnip.’’ It was 
common, very common in his section, but it was 
new and a very great acquisition in some parts of 
Maine to which it was sent. We hope the Com- 
missioner will not be deterred from sending seeds 














abroad by the cry of humbug, or any other sense- 
less cry. Scatter the seeds abroad, common or 
uncommon. They will fare, sometimes, as did 
the seed told of in the parable of the sower of old. 
But some of them will always do good and the 
good will outlive and counterbalance the evil. 
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West Washington Agricultural Society. 


The annual meeting of this societ y was held at 
Columbia Falls, and we condense the following 
summary of its proceedings from the Machias 
Republican. The attendance was large and the 
meeting interesting. After the usual business of 
the meeting was transacted a general conversa- 
tion was held on subjects connected with the ag- 
ricultural interests of the county. We reccom- 
mend their example to other County Societies. 
These annual meetings are usually dry formal af- 
fairs which close, after performing the simple 
business of the meeting, whereas they should be 
made a season for pleasant intercourse between 
farmers, and for discussing the various topics per- 
taining to their profession. 

A report was made by several persons who had 
had charge of the Society’s sheep during the past 
year. Mr. Puffer stated that he had a Merino 
buck and ewe, that he carried the wool to the 
carding mill at Cherryfield, and that the cards 


were too coarse and the wool was broken up, and | 8 


could not be made into good yarn. He said for 
his uses he should prefer a different breed. Mr. 
Getchell, said he had one of the Society’s Merino 
bucks with his flock, and that all his neighbors 
said tley would not have such a bad looking ani- 
mal with their flocks on any account. He said 
he liked the sheep and hoped to show some good 
lambs of that breed. 

Mr. Talbot said he was not surprised that some 
dissatisfaction should be expressed at the animals, 
Which the Society had bought. The kind of 
sheep a man needed depended on what he intended 
to do with his wool. If he wished to spin it into 
stocking yarn and make domestic flannel of it, 
he thought the coarser wooled sheep of the coun- 
try the best. But if he wished to have nothing 
to do with manufacturing, but to sell his wool, 


he thought more money could be made out of the 





as among the steadiest, most reliable, and most 
industrious and honest of the European® races 
from which the vast tide of emigration to this 
country is made up. They are a very desirable 
people for us to settle upon our public lands, or 
to receive as farm laborers in our State—to sup- 
ply the wants caused by the recent drains upon 
our laboring population, to occupy our as yet un- 
settled domains, and to aid in developing our rich 
agricultural and mineral resources, and placing 
our State in the front rank of wealth and politi- 
cal strength ad 

It is proposed to form an emigrant aid Society, 
and the Legislature has been asked for a charter. 
It is believed that such an association, formed of 
able and earnest men, using every available 
means, can make arrangements by which a large 
immigration may be induced, particularly from 
Sweden, to settle upon our State lands, and sup- 
ply our farmers with help, at rates not exceeding 
the average cost of laborers. Other States have 
associations of this kind, which use their endeay- 
ors to divert a portion of the tide of immigration 
to their respective States. The farmers of New 
York have sent an agent to Europe to bring over 
farm laborers and mechanics. The agent pays 
for their passage, and the emigrant repays by 
labor, after his arrival. @#2he cost of passage from 
Europe is about fifty dollars apiece for men, and 
less for families. 

It is to be hoped that this project may be car- 
ried into successful operation, and if need be the 
State should contribute materially from the pub- 
lic means. 

We seo by the following from the Waterville 
Mail that a move towards introducing laborers 
into Kennebec County, from England has already 
commenced: **A band of English operatives from 
Lancashire—about forty adults, male and female, 
with a fair proportion of little folk—came over 
the Maine Central Railroad, on Thursday, from 
the west. They go into the employ of the North 
Vassalboro’ Manufacturing Company, having 
crossed the Atlantic in the Hibernia for that pur- 
pose. Shorter by a head than the average Maine 
Yankee, they are a hardy, intelligent looking 
people, and being familiar with the work, will 
make valuable laborers in the new mills.”’ 

During the discussion before the Committee, 
the Rev. Dr. Teft, formerly U. S. Consul at 
Stockholm made some interesting remarks in re- 
gard to the people of Sweden, a portion of which 
we copy : 

‘During the last year he had been in a foreign 
country and had stood where the sun does not 
rise for forty-eight hours in mid-winter, and does 
not set in summer for a like period. Sweden and 
Norway are fifteen degrees farther north than 
Maine, and yet those countries had proved to bim 
that our Dirigo State, with its snow and ice, can 
become one of the most fertile places in the world. 
He spoke of the similarity of the soil and the 
productions of Sweden and Norway with those of 
Maine. 

We have a large sea coast, the best of harbors, 
streams in abundance, making the finest mill sites 
in New England. After traveling throughout the 
States he was satisfied that our State possessed 





the best facilities for manufacturing of. any.— 
Sweden was under as high a state of cultivation 
|as any other country in Europe except the British 
Isles. Though far in the North, the farms look 
better and the gardens look more productive than 
any between here and South Carolina. He was 
thus made to believe the State of Maine is capa- 
ble of becoming as productive as Sweden. Why 
not? We have a milder climate, a little longer 
season anda very similar soil. Though we im- 
porta great portion of our breadstuffs, Sweden 
exports annually about 4,000,000 bushels of grain, 
with a population of only 3,000,000. ‘ 

We need ple only, to make us what we 
ought to be. The State of Maine would to-day 
have a population of a million if it had retained 
its young men and women. This current of emi- 
ration is now going to set westward and south- 
ward more than ever. 

Ever since the Madawaska War, the editors 
had been crying up the Aroostook lands, yet their 
effurts had been almost futile, from the simple 
fact that you cannot make a tide of emigration 
set East any more than you can make water run 
up bill. e must under these circumstances, 
look eastward to Europe fora population. We 
have depended too long upon the West. There 
never was so much excitement and desire among 
the people to emigrate as there is to-day. The 
war has been a great advertisement for us in 
Europe. They understand that we are a great 
nation able to protect ourselves against foes ex- 
ternal and internal to the end of time. From his 
experience in Sweden he knew that the Swedes 
were very desirous of a over here. He had 
had over two hundred applications from smart 
active young men in a single day in that country 
to come here at some public expense to be re- 
turned by them hereafter. 

There ‘are four classes in Sweden, first Noble- 
men, next Clergymen, then burghers or citizens, 





Merino and other fine wooled sheep. A farmer 


then a wide step to the peasants who are subdi- 
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vided int@several classes. The servants could all 
read and write, from the highest to the lowest, 

yet they are not highly educated. Their educa- 

tion, in whatever occupation they are employed, 

is of a very finished character, which is the style 

in all Europe. A man who is educated asa miner 

knows but very little else, if a farmer very little 

besides, but he is thoroughly conversant with his 

particular occupation. 

We cannot depend in this State upon anything 

that the general government will do for us in im- 

migration. The United States own vast lands in 

the West, and none in this State, so they will di- 

rect their immigration all to the West. The 

board of trade in Boston are hard at work to in-) 
duce immigration to go to Massachusetts. If we| 
want men to settle the State of Maine, if we want 
to make labor cheap we have got to simply help 

ourselves. The Swedes and Norwegians are ac- 

customed to work very cheap. A man’s average} 
wages per day are about 13} cents and they feed 
themselves out of that. If we would promise 
them a thousand Rix, or about $250 for the 
year, and board, he believed that at least halfa 
million would leap at the chance. | 
He propused that an agent should be appointed | 
to scatter information among the people, and, 
show them our inducements. This only the) 
United States was about to do, as the bill before | 
Congress did not me to pry the passage of 

immigrants. He believed that if a few Swedes 

could be settled in our State they would soon 

draw a great community here. | 
He thought that we should form an Immigrant. 
Aid Society by which both our State and those | 
poor laboring people can be greatly benefited. | 
We should go to work at once, as we should not 

for a great while, perhaps never, have so favora- 

ble an opportunity as now. The tide of immi- | 
gration will pass by entirely unless we cut the | 
ditch and turn the stream this way.’’ 








- | 
Meeting of N. E. Stock-breeders and | 
Agriculturists. ° 


Quite a gathering of the leading farmers, 
stock-growers, and agriculturists generally, of | 
the New England States, met at Worcester, Mass., | 
on the 2d inst., to attend the annual mecting of | 
the Thoroughbred Stock-breeders Association, and 
to consider the expediency of forming a N. E. 
Agricultural Society. 
Stock Growers’ Association. The following 
were elected officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Peters, of Massachusetts ; Vice Pres- 
idents, one from each State—S. L. Goodale from 
Maine ; Secretary and Treasurer, H. A. Dyer, 
Connecticut. It was voted to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at Worcester on the first Wednes-| 
day of March, 1865. 
N. E. Ac’ Association. During the same 
day an association was furmed with a constitution 
the substance of which is as follows : 
It provides for an association to be called the 
New England Agricultural Association ; the of- 
ficers are to be a President, six Vice Presidents, 
one from each New England State, who shall act 
as Trustees, two Secretaries and a Treasurer, and 
thirty Trustees, five from each New England 
State ; the annual meeting shall be held on the 
first Wednesday of March at such place as the 
Trustees shall appoint ; the President and Vice 
Presidents shall call special meetings at the re- 
quest of twelve members in writing ; seven Trus- 
tees shall constitute a quorum to do busines ; any 
person in the New England States can become a 
member by paying $3 into the funds of the so- 
ciety ; the Trustees of each State shall be a com- 
mittee for that State, to raise funds and to look 
after the affairs of the society in their respective 
States ; the Governors and Lieutenant Governors 
ot the New England States shall be honorary 
members of the society ; the annual exhibitions 
shall be held in the several New England States, 
commencing with Massachusetts, and proceeding 
to the other States as may be ordered by the 
Trustees. : 

The following were reported and elected as 
officers of this Society : President, Geo. B. Lor- 
ing, of Massachusetts ; Vice President for Maine, 
E. Holmes ; Secretaries, Chas. L. Flint of Mass., 
Henry Clark, Vermont; Treasurer, Thos. Saun- 
ders, Vermont ; Trustees for Maine, Samuel F. 
Perley of Naples; John F. Anderson of South 
Windham; C. Chamberlain of Foxcroft; T.S. 
Lang of North Vassalboro’; Wm. D. Dana, of 
North Perry. 

The time and place of the Annual Exhibition 
will be named hereafter. 





Aroostook Lambs. 








Under the above heading, our neighbor of the 
Loyal Sunrise discourses as follows: **We were 
shown yesterday by Mr. Hiram Brackett, of this 
village, three lambs, eleven months old, which 
weighed respectively 120, 109 and 95 lbs. They 
are a grade of the Merino, Cotswold, and native 
breed. The wool is fine and soft, and measures 
full 7 inches in length. We measured one of 
them outside the wool and found the girt 4 feet 
10 inches. One of them came from a ewe which 


has dropped 20 lambs and never failed to have 
twins.”’ 


~~ 
—2eeeor 


Mamoru Ox. The great ox ‘‘Hercules’’ was 
on exhibition here last week, previous to being 
slaughtered. He was raised by Mr. Welch of 
New Sharon, and fattened by Henry Baker, of 
Sidney. His weight was four thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety pounds, and girth ten feet and 
three inches. He was slaughtered on Monday 
by Mr. Frank Davis, one of our city butchers, 
and will be distributed in lots to suit among his 
customers. 





tr The scrip for the 210,000 acres of land due 
this State for the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural College, has been received by the executive. 
It is comprised in 1312 pieces, each representing 











MERINO BUCK “SWEEPSTARBRES.’’ 





See 





‘ Merino Buck ‘‘Sweepstakes,”’ 

The ram ‘Sweepstakes’? whose portrait is 
given above, was bred and is owned by Edwin 
Hammond of Vermont. He is almost a perfect 
specimen of the breed, being defective in no es- 
sential particular. * His weight is &bout 140 lbs. 
Hie is fully wooled, has no external gum but pos- 
sesses abundance of thin yolk. He has produced 
27 lbs. of wool in one year’s fleece. His consti- 
tution is powerful and he impresses his charac- 
teristics strongly on his progeny. His owner has 
been offered two thousand five hundred dollars 
for him. 








Communications, 





For the Maine See. 
Soiling: Spanish Agriculture, etc. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—That man is a short ttghted 
animal, has become proverbial, but that he some- 
times strains his vision in search of things re- 
mote, to his understanding, arguing that since he 
dves not understand them, they must be remote, 
is equally true. I was led to these reflections by 
a casual glance at a vopy of the Furmer printed 
nearly a year ago, in which appears my ingenuous 
inquiry relative to the meaning of an agricaltur- 
al term, with your kind reply thereto. Had lL 
opened the dictionary, on the cover of which my 
query was written, I should here have found my 
answer without troubling the neighbors, but sup- 
posing myself somewhat familiar with the ver- 
nacular, including even its ‘*bendable’’ peculiari- 
ties, | did not dream of seeking for such an un- 


| looked for signification to so simple a word. As 


to the root from which it has grown, I fancy it 
never had ‘‘nary one,’’ bat may have been sug- 
gested early in the sviling season by the doctrine 
of cause and effect. 

It reminds me of Joseph Bounce, an honest 
fellow citizen, with whom I was once on the 
coast of Spain, in the days before | went a farm- 
ing. Jo. bad but little idea of the flexibility or 
even multiplicity of languages, and when, at the 
celebration of an Auto de fe, he was ordered to 
quilar son sombrero, and thrust into the guard- 
house for non compliance, he felt himself an io- 
jared individual, until it gradually dawned 
through his hair that to guitar son sombrero was 
merely to take offghis hat—then with all the sim- 
plicity of your correspondent, who imagined the 
sviling of cattle to be some very complicated and 
elaborate process of husbandry, instead of simply 
stall feeding with green yvegetation,—he wanted 
to know why in the name of (mentioning a sup- 


| posed very warm place) they didn’t say so at once 


and have done with it. 

Speaking of Spain, or as their Portuguese neigh- 
bors derisively call it, ‘the Jand of nosotros,”’ 
reminds me that I once spent several months ram- 
bling over that old peninsula, which is usually 
assuciated with a heavenly climate, bountiful soil, 
and all the attributes of Paradise, except man, 
who alone is vile ; but actual observation tends to 
correct our preconceived notions. On the south- 
ern coast the climate is genial, the almand and 
vine flourish, the natives come quite up to our 
beau ideal, and the knife still gleams as in the 
days of yore; but in the heart of the country, 
the old Castile, the climate is rigorous, snow and 
sharp, biting frost in winter, and a torrid heat in 
summer. Here we may look for and find worthy 
types of the old Castilian, proud, sensitive and 
poor, yet at heart the soul of honor and hospital- 
ity. The modes of conveyance are chiefly limit- 
ed to the donkey and the mule, who, with well 
packed saddles, still trudge along the foot paths 
and by-ways of the land. 

The soil is naturally fertile, a red loamy sur- 
face, thickly strewn with fragments of quartz 
rock. But little manure is used ; wheat and bar- 
ley are the chief productions. The implements 
of husbandry are of the rudest description, a 
clumsey hoe of about the size and shape of a car- 
penter’s adze ; a sort of figure X called a plow, 
made of two or three cross sticks of wood, with- 
out mould boards or any of our improved appli- 
ances, attached to a donkey, serves to scratch the 
soil. The grain is usually sown in drills and 
carefully cultivated, and the saucer shaped loaves 
of bread are white and inviting. 

But the pig is the Castilian boast—fed on the 
sweet acorns of the country—killed in its youth 
it forms the most delicate and toothsome eating ; 
it is said that even a Jew will renounce the faith 
of his fathers for the sake of Spanish pork, while 
there, one almost regrets the fact, as otherwise 
there would be more pork for the Christians. 
Their mode of slaughter is as primitive and un- 
cuuth as that of their agriculture. The pigs are 
almost invariably black, chubby fellows, with a 
small head and a light sprinkling of bristles. He 
is first knocked down, then stack, the blood be- 
ing carefully saved for puddings and sausages, 
he is then rolled about ina bright fire of shavings 
or rushes, which divests him of his bristles, fuel 
being too scarce to be wasted @ heating water to 
scald him. He is next washed and dressed, the 
meat being boned even to the hams and shoulders, 
the lean carefully separated from the fat, the lat- 
ter going into the pork barrel or lard kettle, and 
the former chopped up and mixed with the blood 
for sausages, which require all the entrails, hence 
nothing is lost. A more sanguinary spectacle 
than is presented in a Spanish kitchen in pig- 
killing time is not easy to be found. Men, wo- 
men and children with bared arms reeking with 
gore, are holding high festival over the remains 
of the defunct puerco—delicate tit bits of which 
nicely browned are passed about as a bon-bouche 
to the lookers on. Would tiht you could be 
there to see—Aroostook geologizing is tame in 
comparison. 

And now Messrs. Editors, presuming that on 
this you have regretted that you didn’t throw 
Georgic’s query into the stove instead of giving 
it a courteous answer, and thus have spared your- 
self the perusal of this dismal scrawl. 
Gee I remain youre as ever, 

Roxbury Highlands, Feb. 18, 1864. 


GzorcIc. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Matched Colts. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Mr. Philip Bickford of 
West Pitsfield, has a pair of finely matched colts. 
They were three years old last spring and weigh 
ten hundred and thirty lbs. each. W. F. 

Feb. 13, 1864. * 





a quarter of a section of land. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Alsike Clover. 


Mgssrs. Eprrors :—When at the Board of Ag- 
riculture in 1859, I, with the other members, 
received from our Secretary, Mr. Goodale, a smal] 
package of Alsike clover seed. A short time since, 
Mr. Goodale inquired what success I had with it, 
and I told him. He then requested me to pub- 
lish it in the Farmer, as he knew of no other one 
who haa given it a fair trial. My experience is 
as follows: From the small quantity I sowed, I 
got enough the first year to seed nearly one-fourth 
ofanacre. It came to maturity the past season, 
and produced the bulk of a ton of common hay. 
This clover is a hybrid, or cross between the com- 
mon red, and white. It neither the 
coarse stalk of the red, or the running habit of 
the white. It grows about two feet high, and 
makes numerous branches and heads. The head 
is flesh color—about half way between red and 
white. In two respects it resembles the white 
clover: First, as the blossom fades, the bolls 
turn down, and look like the white. Second, a 
single boll often contains several seeds—whereas, 
the red never does but one. - I think it will pro- 
duce quite as large a crop as the red, and of much 
finer, and better quality. 1 think this will be 
much longer lived than the red. It is valuable 
to the keeper of honey bees, asI never saw a 
flower of which they are as fond. The red clover 
is very sweet, but the cell is so deep the bee can- 
not reach it. The Alsike the sweetness 
of the red, and the shoal cell of the white, and 


the bee. 


acres of other grass. 1 let it stand till most of 
the heads were turned, and then cut it for both 
hay, and seed. I think I have seed enough to 
sow fifteen acres. A. CusHman. 
Sherman, Jan. 20th, 1864. 


—teaer- 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Timothy, or Herdsgrass Seed. 


Mxssrs. Eprrors:—-Complaints are common 
with us as to the catch of timothy, or herdsgrass 
seed. Farmers for the most part obtain their 


grown in Canada, Vermont or northern New 
York, and is of a pale white color, and generally 
looks finely, 


bees on that little spot of clover, than on fifty | 


seed from the stores, and that no doubt, is mostly | 


raging with extraordinary virulence. On one® 
there were thirteen cows out of thirty-six dead in 
three weeks. We inoculated the rest, and before 
the ninth day, when the inocu lation began to take 
effect, five other cases began to had occurred. 

After nine days, only two animals showed signs 
of the disease, in so mild a form that they re- 
covered without treatment, and all the remainder 
were spared an attack. Such a result amongst a 
stock of Ayrshire cows can be obtained by no 
other pee We shall shortly turn the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject of inoculation 
in all its bearings. Meanwhile, we are confident 
that care in collecting the Imyph and in operat- 
ing is alone needed to rescue an operation bril- 
liant in its results from the unpopular position it 
has held in this country. 





Precision in Experiments. 





While it cannot be denied that a large part of 
what is termed agricultural ‘‘progress”’ is the re- 
sult of knowledge gained through ‘experiments ,”’ 
it may be safely asserted that a still greater 
progress would have been made if greater preci- 
sion had been observed in conducting such exper- 
iments. There has been, and is yet, too much 
‘*guess-work’’ among the farmers, and, as a con- 
sequence, few of them can tell precisely what any 
crop has cost them, or how much it costs them to 
raise a certain amount of beef, or pork, or corn, 
or potatoes. 

This is more especially true of American farm- 





therefore, seems perfectly adapted to the want of | °**- An English farmer, who is compelled to pay 
It was observed that there were more |* specific annual rent for every acre he cultivates, 


is compelled to keep a careful account of his re- 
| ceipts and expenditures, and to know positively 
what his particular crops cost him. But the 
| American farmer has no such necessity staring 
him in the face, and instances are rare indeed 
where they can tell the actual money cost of rais- 
ing any particular crop. * 

We think there is need of more attention to 
this point. Our farmers might know, and ought 
to know, very nearly what it costs to raise each 
of the ordinary products or crops of the farm. 

As we have repeatedly urged our farmers to 
send the results of their experiments to their ag- 
ricultural papers, we now take occasion to urge 
urge upon them the importance of definiteness, 
or precision, both in making experiments, and in 
giving their results. Ifa farmer desires to in- 





Having for many years depended on this source 
for that kind of seed, and finding it unprofitable, 
or unfit for use, I, in 1862, reserved about six | 
tons of very fine grass for seed, and during the} 
past winter employed a three horse power ma-| 
chine to thrash it, from which I got about eight | 
bushels of heavy fine seed, and more than one 
horse could draw of chaff, which was spread on 
the ground, to good advantage. As timothy hay | 
brings the highest price in the market, it is of the 
utmost importance that the best of seed of should , 
be secured. It is said the seed from the Canadas | 
or the West, may have been bleached or whiten- | 
ed, and thereby injured. I do not know as the | 
word bleached can be used as well as some other, | 
but if a lot of seed is allowed to lay in large par- | 
cels, and by any process it can be divested of its 
chaff and made whiter, [ think it may be to its 
owner an advantage, but to me, the user, a dam- 
age. What do you think of it? W. Buxron. 

N. Yarmouth, Jan., 1864. 








For the Maine Farmer, 
Selection of Seed Corn. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I thought I would Frite a 
few lines to our farmers about sorting out their 
seed corn to plant this spring. I wish they 
would select ears with red piths and plant it as far 
as it will go and note the results. You will find 
the kernels of the red pith corn all bright and 
yellow, close in to the chit. I wish our farmers 
would take notice and see what a difference there 
is between the red and white pith corn. I think 
the red pith corn is worth ten per cent. more of 
a bushel then the white pith. You will find in 
some ears of your ten rowed corn that the ker- 
nels are long and the chits small, and in other 
ears there are round kernels. I think the long 
kernels are the best and give the most corn on 
the cob. I tended a grist-mill last year and had 
a good chance to examine our farmers’ corn, and 
I showed more than fifty the difference, and ad- 
vised them tostry the experiment. 

S. C. Wurrrizr. 
Mt, Vernon, Feb. 29, 1864. 


Anricultural Miscellany. 











Pleuro-Pneumonia---Its Cure by Inoc- 
. ulation. 





We copy from the Scottish Farmer of Jan. 13, 

1864, the following interesting account of the 
ravages of pleuro-pneumonia in Scotland during 
the present season and the good results, in stay- 
ing its progress, of the system of general inocu- 
lation as recommended by the International Con- 
gress of Veterinarians at Hamburg, in July of 
last week. 
Until this malady is very effectually kept in 
check over the whole country it must continue to 
occupy too mueh of the attention of graziers and 
dairy farmers. 

The month of January has been invariably the 
healthiest of the twelvemonth amongst cattle. 
The cases of lung disease are always far below the 
average of other months, and this offers a strik- 
ing refutation to the idea that the complaint may 
arise spontaneously asacommon cold. As usual, 
all the outbreaks we have witnessed lately have 
been on farms where purchased stock has carried 
the disease, and we have noticed a singular fact 
in relation to the progress of the malady. Dur- 
ing the cold weather which is now continuing, 
the animals may cough; but there pp to be 
a material influence exerted by the cold weather 
in checking the extensive exudationg which occur 
when pleuro-pneumonia kills. A few mild cases 
first occur in contaminated stocks; and as the 
season grows milder, the disease becomes severe, 
and attains its period of greatest destructibility 
in July. This is the rule with all plagues, but 
could be least expected with a disease—it is true, 
a malignant fever—in which the leading local 
sigos are ® an inflammatory nature, and involv- 
ing the organs of respiration. There is a broad 
line of demarcation between the contagious pleu- 
ro-pneumonia and an attack of bronchitis or in- 
flammation of the lungs ; and the distinction of 
greatest practical importance is the manner in 
which the last named diseases occur in isulated 
animals, whereas the first usually sweeps through 
a stock. 

We should not have recurred to the subject of 
lung disease but for inquiries as to the value of 
specific remedies, and the uniform success we 
have had in discarding all quack preparations, 
and vigorously carrying out preventive measures. 
At one time we opposed the practice of inocula- 
tion. It was opposed in Belgium and London ; 
accidents were frequent, and the cases of success 
doubtful. We carried out successfully other 
plans of prevention which are still of great value, 
and in the majority of feeding stocks quite ade- 
quate to the work of arresting the progress of the 
disease ; but asa rule, on farms, and especially 
on dairy farms, and in town dairies, the only 
chance of cutting short the disease in a week or 
two is to inveulate. We have performed many 
experiments as to the best way of collecting the 
lymph, the best instruments to be used, and the 


animals ; and the result is, that the complications 
arising after inoculation are less .troublesome 
than even the ordinary consequences of vaccina- 
tion in a child. We procure the clearest lymph 
and preserve it, and use an instrument to intro- 
duce a drop beneath the skin, which secures suffi- 
cient but not excessive reaction, such as we need 
to render the animal ever after free from a ten- 
“— to take the disease. 
e 





best manner in which to treat the inocalated | P°® 


form his brother farmers of his success in raising 
a crop of corn for instance, let him tell how many 
cords of manure he applied—rather than how 
many ‘‘loads.’’ The latter is very indefinite, 
while the former is directly the reverse. A 
‘‘Joad’’ may mean anywhere from one-fourth to 
one-half of a cord, according to circumstances, 
but a cord is a cord, and cannot be made to mean 
any other quantity. The narrator of an experi- 
mentygnows how large the loads actually were, 
and can easily reduce the quantity to cords, and 
thus make his statement more definite and satis- 
factory to all who may read it. 

If he wishes to tell how much land was occu- 
pied by the crop, let him, if possible, state by 
acres, or fractions of an acre, rather than by feet 
or rods. The reason for this is, that the most 
common, and easier, mode of reckoning farm 
crops, is ‘per acre.’’ I[f a plot of one-sixteenth 
of an acre received one cord of green cow manure, 
and yielded five bushe/s of shelled corn, which 
was worth, where raised, one dollar per bushel, 
any farmer’s boy can easily calculate what it 
would amount to per acre. 

So in reckoning the cost of producing a crop, 
let him give, as near as he can, the number of 
days, or fractions of days, employed in plowing, 
hoeing, gathering, &c., and the price per day for 
labor of oxen, horses, and laborers. ‘This defin- 
iteness, we repeat, is just as easy for the narra- 
tor, because, in nine cases out of ten, he first 


Maine Board of Agriculture. 


Report on the Culture of Wheat. 


BY LYMAN LES. 











The growing of wheat has been regarded as the most 
important of all the grain crops raised in Maine, as it is 
in its highest sense the staff of life. The farmers hay- 
ing had such continued experience in its yearly culture, 
that it w. uld seem as if but little,if any new light or, prof- 
itable suggestions could be made upon the subject. The 
fact that it is a very uncertain crop in this State, no one 
will deny—though some localities are more favorablo 
than others. The years 1861 and 1862, wheat did very 
well—the seasons being favorable to the filling out of 
the kernel. The returns in this State for 1861 show the 
number of bushels to be 210,850, and the year 1862 
show 215,899, while about half of the towns made no re- 
turns at all, which would increase the above number of 
bushels to thousands. The yield for 1863, with a much 
Jaiger breadth sown than tue previous year, will full 
much below that of 1862—nearly one-third in quantity 
and quality, with equal or better oultivation. Now 
what is, and where can the reasons be for the deprecia- 
tion of the yield the past season? Is its failure to be 
attributed to the nature or condition of the soil mainly? 
No; for itis the practice among the farmers to sow 
wheat upon their best cultivated, enriched land, usually 
following that of corn the previous year. There is but 
little difficulty in realizing a good growth of straw. Is 
the wheat midge then the principal fault? We say not; 
for the insect has been defeated somewhat by both early 
and late sowing. The greatest cause of the failure of 
the spring wheat crop in Maine, by careful investigation, 
is the rust or mildew upon the stalk, at the time of the 
maturing of the kernel, though this difficulty varies 
suimewhat by the location, whether on high, hilly, or 
more level, plain lands. Wheat sown upon the elevated 
or bill farms, have suffered but little from the ravages of 
the insect, compared with the injury done the crops in 
the valleys. The same is also true to some extent in 
regard to the rust, supposing the reason to be the greater 
prevalence of winds sweeping over the elevated lands, 
thus Preventing somewhat the extensive operation of 
the winged insect that deposits within the husk enclos- 
ing the kernel, the egg or so-called weevil. By keeping 
the grain io motion, it is difficult for the midge-fly to 
deposit its egg. It also requires a moist atmosphere, to 
be successful in its operations, which is less favorable 
upon the hills where the wind has free circulation. So 
in regard to rust upon the straw. If the weather be 
warm and wet for several days ia succession, while the 
kernel is maturing, the rust is very sure to strike the 
Straw, and thus destroy the crop; whereas if the weather 
be dry and cool nights, the crop matures, and a good 
harvest is the result. The great point, then, in raising 
wheat in Maine fully, depends upon the state of 
the weather during the maturing of the kernel. So as 
the farmers cannot foretell, at seed time, what will be 
the state of the weather at the time of harvest—whether 
wet or dry—they must act their judgment, and commit 
their seed to the soil, and trast to the weather as hereto- 
fore, for the result, regarding it as an uncertain crop. 
Our farmers usually sow their wheat upon ground ma- 
nured and planted to corn and potatoes the previous 
year. That grown after corn yields much the best, as 
wheat and potatoes both partake largely of potash, and 
this is doubtless the reason why wheat does not yield so 
well after those crops. Before sowing wheat it should 
be cleansed by sifting and washing it from all smut and 
foul seed—for what kind a man sows, that shall he atso 
reap. Smutcan be prevented by soaking the seed twen- 
ty-four hours in blue vitriol water, two ounces to the 
bushel of seed. On land which is free from rocks and 
stumps, two bushels should be sown to the acre. 
Therefore, considering the prices of the several cereals 
at the present time grown by our farmers, it will pay 
much better to sow barley than wheat, especially upon 
that portion of our soil lying upon the plains and val-, 
leys. Barley is a good crop to seed grass with, and does 
not draw from the soil like that of oats, and is not liable 
to injury by the midge or rust, 

At the opening of the ground in the spring it is the 
principal study of the farmer to decide in his own mind, 
what kind of crop will be likely to pay him the largest 
returns for his labor; and taking into account the pres- 
est ruling prices for farm products, it will at once be de- 
cided to raise oats and potatoes, instead of wheat—and 
purchase our flour from the west. 








Report on Farm Stock. 





Br J. W. HAINES. 





mentally estimates the days employed, and the 
value of the labor per day, before he ‘*lumps’’ it, 
in the manner we too often find it given to the 
public. ia 

The same principle will apply to the whole 
subject. If manure is plowed under we ought to 
know how many inches it was covered, else half 
the experiment is lost to us. If -*compost’’ ma- 
nure is used, we ought to be informed what it 
was composed of—whether one-fourth cow ma- 
nure and three-fourths muck, or vice versa ; or 
of one half swine manure and one half ‘‘yaller 
dirt.’’ And so of other things.— Plowman. 





Agriculture in India. 





We extract the following from the correspond- 
ence of the New York Agricultura] Society : 

I am an indigo planter in Hudden, one of the 
most fertile districts in India ; or, I may say, in 
the world. Native agriculture here is very poor, 
but owing to the wonderful productiveness of the 
soil, splendid crops are | ewer twice a year— 
rice in the hot season, and oil-seeds has been very 
great, and as the natives of lower Bengal never 
manure or irrigate their lands, as the natives up 
country do, the exhausting nature of the oil-seed 
crops is telling very severely, and the produce 
of the lands has within the last few years been 
reduced one-third. A large quantity of land is 
inundated every year. On those lands which do 
not quickly dry up Anum dhau or water rice (in 
contradistinction to Avous dhau, high land rice) 
is sown. 

Indigo is principally sown on the ‘‘churs’’ or 
banks of rivers, which are formed of silt brought 
down by the Ganges during the annual inunda- 
tion which takes place in August and September. 
The indigo is either sown down in October, with 
a crop of mustard or linseed, which is cut in 
March or in April and May, and is cut in Jaly 
or August, and manufactured at once while green, 
not dried, as I believe it is in Madras and Guata- 
mala. 

Four steam plows have been started in indigo 
concerns in this district, and have been found to 
answer extremely well. Fowler's steam plow has 
turned out much superior to any other. Where 
a sufficient amount of silt is deposited, cultivation 
is not required, the seed being scattered on the 
mud as the water subsides, but the strength of 
the land on the high parts of the churs is so great 
that jungle gets up in an extraordinary manner, 
and it is impossible to clear the land without very 
deep cultivation, and for this the steam plow is 
admirably adapted. 

Tea is grown to a great extent in Assam, Sylhet 
and Cachar provinces, to the northeast of this, 
and there are numerous silk factories in this part 
of the country. This soil is admirably adapted 
for coffee, many planters growing their own cof- 
fee, but none has been found as yet enterprising 
enough to enter into competition with Ceylon. 

There was to be an agricultural exhibition held 
in Calcutta in January, 1864 when prizes will be 
given for the best specimens of country produce, 
live stock and agricaltaral implements. 





ca” Rev. Mr. Cashman of Warren, has an arti- 
cle in the Mirror on the Clam Shell Deposits in 
Maine. These deposits are sup by some to 
be natural productions of an ancient geo ogic age. 
They are, however, the work of the Indians, and 
they mark the sites of almost innumerable Indian 
villages along the coast of Maine. The beds are 
from 1 to 5 or 6 feet in thickness and are mingled 
with ashes, charcoal, arrow heads, &c. They in- 
dicate a numerous ancient population. The beds 
generally consist of clam shells, but in places 
where the oyster and quahog are or once were 
found the shells of those fish form the deposits. 
On the banks of the Damariscotta River the de- 
its consist almost entirely ot oyster shells, and 
in one instance the shell bank is 10 feet deep. 





My attention has been given to the subject of live 
stock breeding for more than thirty years, aad in offer- 
ing this paper for your consideration I do not desire to 


| commit the Board of Agriculture to an expression in fav- 


or of any particular breed or race but to present, for what- 
ever they may be thought worth, the conclusions to 
which, after very considerabfe experience, a plain, 
practical farmer—ambitious for no other distinction—- 
has arrived. Those conclusions have been reached by 
no mere theorizing or fancy scheming nor from the per- 
suasions of other men, but through my own careful trials 
of the several breeds mentioned. I had no prejudices 
to combat that lam aware of. If I had predilections 
they certainly were in favor of the breeds first proved 
and rejected. 
In neat stock I bred Durbam or Short-Horns, Herefords 
and Devons, of pure blood, for many years respectively. 
[ have also crossed these several breeds and bred 
crosses of almost every grade. [I prefer cither of the 
others to the Durham, because they will better stand 
the rigors of our cold winters, and short pastures of our 
dry summers; because they are better travelers, are 
more easily matched as steers aud make better working 
oxen—(a yoke of 64 ft. Herefords or Devons will, in my 
opinion, perform as much work as 7 ft. Durhams and be 
kept at much less expense.) I consider the Devons 
much the best of the three as they are equally hardy with 
the Herefords, full as good fer labor and beef and the 
cows are far better milkers,—the best milker I own or 
know of, for her size, isa full blood Devon; her dam 
was the herd- book cow ‘‘Brunette IL. (1825,) now on the 
farm of the State Reform School. Her sire was “old 
Winchester” got out of the herd-book cow ‘Faney” 
(710,) by the herd-book bull “Bloomfield” (148.) This 
Devon cow of mine has had four calves and has been 
dry but eleven weeks altogether since she first came to 
milk. She would undoubtedly have yielded milk all 
the time if I had been willing to keep up her milking; 
and she isa marked exception to the general rale that 
good milkers can hardly be kept in flesh, as she is al- 
ways in fine condition. Devons are also of a much 
more docile and quiet disposition than either of the oth- 
er breeds, aud the steers are still more easily matched 
than the Herefords, and at the same size will command 
a higher price than any other breed. 
In selecting peat stock I seek for symmetry of form 
and fineness of bone in animals of medium size,—having 
invariably found these to be better feeders and to pay 
better every way than coarse beasts. Deep chests, 
broad backs and full flanks, are, in my estimation, the 
most important points. With these I would like to ob- 
tain a barrel shaped body, well ribbed home, rather a 
straight belly, a clean head anda brighteye. If these 
last can be got the neck will always be well enough. 
An animal which is narrow along the back, slab sided, 
with open ribs not carried well k, and a great sack 
of a belly swashing about is not a promising animal for 
milk or anything else in my opinion. 
By selection, with care, anda little extra cost for 
males, any one of our farmers may, in two or three 
years, double the value of his live stock. And those 
who thus obtain grade animals may derive greater 
profits from their herds and perhaps realize more cash 
annually than those who, with ten times the capital in- 
vested, are scrupulously breeding from pure blood ex- 
clusively. The infusion of fresh blood, and especially 
that of the strongly marked character of the pure race 
of Devons, brings up their herds with a jump; increas- 
ing the size and symmetry of their animals and giving 
them weight and beauty. It has been within my ob- 
servation that those who have these grades obtain five 
dollars more a head for their yearlings than others who 
have not attempted this improvement in breeding, do 
for those they have to sell. bd 
In sheep I have bred the coarse and middle wooled 
varieties, desiring to unite as far as practicable the pro- 
duct of wool with mutton. I have had but little expe- 
rience with the finest wooled sort, h I began 
with a flock of grade Merinos and crossed thereon the 
Diebley or Leicester and afterwards the South Down, 
which last cross made such a decided improvement that 
1 have covtinued in this breed and for some years have 
rooured the best South Down bucks which I could find. 

to proved this sort of sheep to be hardy, prolific 
and excellent nurses, with mutton, as well as fleeces, of 
superior quality. More pounds of wool and mutton can 
be obtained from them than any I have met with. My 
bucks shear from eight to ten Ibs., and my ewes from 
six to eight Ibs. of very nice wool, even, elastic and of 
mediuna grade of fineness. In our section of the State, 
(Aroostook,) quite an amount of business is transact 
in selling sheep to drovers. And it is found that theso 
South Downs drive more quietly and stand their journey 
better than any others, Grades of this breed will dress 
from five to ten Ibs., a carcass heavier than others of the 
same size live weight, while the mutton is worth more a 

und. In fact, as a general rule, the South 

wo lambs briog « balf dollar more, and the sheep 
one dollar more a head than others of the same size. 

In choosing breeding sheep stock I pursue the same 
general course a8 in the selection of neat stock. And 





ga” The usual estimate of the gross and net 
weight of sheep, ia that the dead carcass will 
weigh one half the gross weight ; and therefore, 
when sheep are old at, say five cents a pound 
alive, the price is equivalent to ten cents a pound 
for the meat, sinking the pelt and all the offal, 
so that the butcher, if he should sell the carcass 
at cost, would still have the pelt, rough fat, head, 








have been called upon to arrest the 
jof the lung disease on pabeyie em Thy 


&o., for a profit. 


am very careful to take those which bave most wool on 
their bellies and legs, and if, at any time, I observe one 
of my sheep to shed her wool, or to have bare 
legs and belly, I, atone, turn 3 n for mutton. val 
ine, 1 having during m rty years exper 

Of swine, 1 having g my cd Berar (ot 
each of these two last breeds I had the boar brough 
to Maine)—white, Berkshire, Newberry white, Suffolk, 





Essex and . All these bave been 
and of great value in improving the swine of our State. 
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PHoctry. 


EOHO POETRY. 


‘The following isa specimen of echo poetry which possesses 
merit asa iitersry com position, and on account of the spirit of 
piety which breathes through it:— 


If any be distressed, and fain would gather 
Some comfort, let him haste unto 
Our Father. 
For we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except Thou succor us 
Who art in Heaven. 
Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise Thee, singing 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum 4 
Show us thy joys, and let 
Thy kingdom come. 
We morta! are, and alter from our birth ; 
Thou constant art, 
Thy will be done on earth... 
Thou ma.est the earth as well as planets seven, 
Thy name be blessed here . 
As’tis in heaven. 
Nothing we have to use or debis to pay, 
Senge see give -" us. 
ive us this day 
Wherewith to clothe us. wherewith to ies, 
For without Thee we want 
Our daily bread. 
We want, but want no faults, for no day passes 
But we do sin— 
Forgive us our tresspasses. 
No man from sinning ever free did live ; 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins, 
As we forgive. F 
If we repent our faults, Thou ne’er disdainest us 3 
We pardon them 
That trespass against us ; 
Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us; 
Direct us always in thy faith, 
And lead us— 
We, thine own people and thy chosen nation, 
Into all truth, but 
Not into temptation. 
Thou that ofall good graces art the giver, 
Suifer us not to wander, 
But deliver 
Us from the fierce assaults of world and devil 
And flesh, so shalt thou free us 
From all evil. 
To these petitions let both church and laymen, 
With one consent of heart and voice say 
Amen. 


Our Story-Celler. 


THE PHILOPENA. 


“I like you the best, Mr. Abingdon ; but I 
think when I grow up I shall marry Cousin Hul- 
bert.’’ So spoke the enfant terrible of the house- 
hold, standing on tip-toe to get at some nuts left 
upon the deserted dessert-table, with her five 
year old eyes. Oh, how sharp they were fixed 
upon me, and repeating her words slowly—*I 
like you the best, but when I’m grown I ¢hink I 
shall marry Hulbert.’’ 

“Why, Dolly ?” 

‘‘Why? Oh, he has lots and lots of money, 
and you haven't.” 

‘*‘Whew ? How do you know I haven’t?’’ 

‘*Aunt Matilda says so. She told Kate this 
very morning in her bedroom, and that if she 
married you she’d—she’d—oh, I remember—she’d 
starve in a garret. Before that I meant to marry 
you when I growed up.”’ 

A revelation. It was true—I was sure of that. 
What Dolly heard she repeated verbatim, and 
generally at the most inappropriate times. A 
week before she had revealed to Mrs. Dix—the 
fashionable Mrs. Dix—that Aunt Matilda was 
frying flapjacks in the kitchen. She had uttered 
all those frightful remarks common to the enfant 
terrible as to ‘*Aunt’s false teeth’? and ‘*Uncle’s 
wig.’’ She heard much, listening, like a young 
owl, and repeating it days after with a sudden- 
ness that fviled interruption to the very party 
whom of all others she should not have revealed 
a . 

So Mrs. Guion thought Katy would starve in a 
garret if she marries me. Pleasant. And she 
proposed Cousin Hulbert as a substitute. Plea- 
santer still—delightful altogether. Oh, if I 
could but know what Katy said! I would too. 

‘Come here, Dully,’’ I said coaxingly. 

“Yes, when I get my almonds,” 

She filled her pockets—taere were three in her 
ruffled apron—and came treading daintily, in her 
black slippered feet, over the crimson carpet. I 
took her upon my knee, and talked to her as she 
munched. 

‘sWhat did Katy say, Dolly ?”’ 

‘*] don’t want to tell you.”’ 

“Why?” 

**You’ll be mad.”” 

6No.”? 

‘Yes. Please crack this almond with your 
teeth, Mr. Abingdon.”’ 

I performed the operation—not, however, with 
my teeth—and the little fingers fished out the 
nut. 

‘‘Now tell me, ., 

‘*Well, Katy said she hated you both, and she 
wished you would go away.”’ 

“I’m obliged to her.” 

‘‘Are you mad ?” 

‘IT hope not. I think I’m sane now, Dolly.” 

*T don’t mean mad like a dog. Are you an- 

?? 
BOF course not. Do I look so?” 

**You never do; you are pretty. I should like 
to be your wife when I’m growed up; only Aunt 
Milly says it would be awful. You are so nice. 
Oh, oh! a philopena. Eat it with me, Mr. Ab- 
ington.”’ 

1 took half of the double nut. 

‘Wait,’ cried Dolly. ‘*Will it be the same if 
we save the halves? How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

‘Oh! and I’m five, most six. In ten years 
I'll be—ten and six—yes, I’ll be sixteen, and 

ou—’? 

“Thirty.” 

“Oh, what an old man! But I won’t say 
philopena for ten years, because I won’t have any 
money untii I'm big, and if you catch me first [ 
shall make you asplendid present. Then I'll 
marry Cousin Hulbert and be rich. 

“ aaa little wretch—an embryo woman ?”’ 

“Bh ?’’ 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh, but I thought you were mad at me. 
What awful long words. Put the philopena in 
your pocket.”’ 

I did 80, put Dolly down, and stalked out of the 
dining-room of Hickory House. I had been there 
a week, invited vy good old Mr. Guion to spend 
an indefinite time. For five good months I had 
worshiped Kitty Guion, and she—— Well, men 
are vain at twenty, and [ fancied she loved me, 
and that Mrs. Guion favored me. The only drop 
of balm in the conversation above recorded was 
that Kitty hated Cousin Hulbert also. Still, as I 
cooled — down under the hickory trees which 

ve to the homestead its name, [ reflected. Per- 

aps Kitty only spoke as a girl will speak when 
teased about her admirers. Perhaps, after all, 
she liked me. I would test the truth that after- 
noon, and if she said ‘*yes,’’ the gates of Para- 
dise would open, and if she said ‘*no’——_ Dear 
reader, I’m ashamed to own,that in that event I 
deliberated between hanging myself to the long- 
est branch of the stout tree against which [ leaned, 
or drowning myself in the pond at my feet. Sui- 
cide presented itself as a natural and commenda- 
ble way of arranging matters at such a crisis. 
Perhaps a recent perusal of the ‘‘Sorrows of Wer- 
ter’’ had something to do with it. 

So that afternoon I asked Kitty Guion to walk 
with me, and she went. A tall, slender, very 
pretty girl of nineteen, with hazel eyes and gold- 
en hair, all rings and ripples. She wore a white 
Gress that day, and a broad straw hat with rib- 
bons of cerulean blue, and roses in her bosom. 
And she walked placidly beside me prattling of a 
dozen things, until we came to a spot in the 
woods where there were wild flowers anda spring, 
and white pebbles over which the water drtgpel, 
and a stone slab fora seat. On this rustic bench 
she reclined, and I knelt at her feet, and words I 
could not have remembered an hour after to save 
my life poured from my lips, and in them I told 
Kitty Guion how [ loved her, and asked her 
whether she loved me. 

She didn’t. 

That I learnt, somehow, before she spoke, and 
I suppose I acted as an older man would not, 
when I covered my face with both.arms, and 
buried it in the grass and sobbed. Oh, the pas- 
sionate, fleeting, glowing first love of a boy! 
how sweet it is while it lasts. 

Kitty was a year younger than I, yet how 
much more womanly! In a minute her hand 
rested on my hair, and she said: ‘‘Listen to me, 
Mr. Abington, and don’t think hard of me. You 
seemed 80 young, so boyish, I never thought of 
this. Ican trust you with a secret I know. IL 
have been married months and months—nearly a 
year—to a gentleman much older than you—past 
thirty—who will claim me very soon. Mamma 
and papa objected to him because he was poor, and 
so—— It was wrong, perhaps, but I am his wife, 
and there is my wedding ring,’’ and she showed 
me acirclet of plain gold which glittered on her 
finger. ‘‘On the wrong hand,” she laughed, 
‘‘but I wear it. So you will not be angry,’’ she 
said, ‘*but be my friend always, for I feel almost 
as though you were a young brother of mine. 
And now good-bye. Iam going in to sit with 
mamma,’’ 

She left me—to despair, I said and believed. 
I was veryywretched just then, and fancied that 
Werter’s sorrows were nothing to my own, but 
I did not kill myself, although I went away from 
Hickory Hall that very night, to the great sur- 

rise of old Mr. Guion, who wondered at my 

orsaking the country ‘‘when the shooting was so 
good.” Ah, Teould have told him the 

















' Adieus were spoken in the wide hall; invita- 
tions to come again, *‘a pleasant journey,”’ good 
wishes of all kinds, and [, with my portmanteau, 
left the gate; but as it swang to, elfin hands 
a it, and tiny Dolly slipped out into the 


“Mr. Abingdon, take care of the philopena, 
and do just what I said. Good-bye. Kiss me.”’ 

I pressed my lips to hers and her little cheek 
was Trot and wet, and her little arms clasped my 
neck, and down into my heart sank a sort of in- 
describable thrill, and, strange to say, on my 
road cityward in the growning, shrieking train, 
I thought more of six-year-old Dolly than of her 
Cousin Kate. 

O, fickle boyhood! ina month I had another 
divinity—in a twelvemonth another. I began 
to flirt: I was admired. To my studio, where | 
painted portraits with hard eyes like jet, or sap- 
phire and rosy cheeks of deepest vermillion, and 
made such idealised imitations of human nature 
as would have charmed a worshipper of wax dolls 
after the fashion of enthusiastic beginners—to 
this studio came dames and damecls, and [ paint- 
ed them to their and my own satisfaction. After 
a while I began to have dreams of historical pic- 
tures, and painted one, with Queen Eliz» beth in 
it, on a ruff of adamant. My best recollection of 
the production at this day is that her majesty 
looked like an ancient and vindictive ghost in 
white tin, (supposed to be satin) and that the 
background was by far the most prominent and 
brilliant part of the production. My friend Jenks, 
an art critic, came to see it and adored it. 

“Charming! charming !”’ he said; ‘but your 
style wants mellowing. Go to Italy—go to Italy, 
my boy! and your country will be proud of you.”’ 

My style did want something. 1 owned that 
with a pang as I gazed on the “grimly ghost’’ of 
good Queen Bess in her metallicraiment. And it 
might be mellowing—perhaps it was. If Italy 
r would mellow me I would go to Italy. 

I sold Queen Bess. A romantic widow lady, 
who thought that the prominent masculine figure 
resembled myself and told me so, purchased it. 
And my preparations were made ; and when the 
Martha Jane, Captain Bobkins, sailed, I was on 
board, on my way to Italy to have my style mel- 
lowed, (I didn’t quite understand what Jenks 
meant by the term yet,) leaving A and B and O, 
my artist friends behind me on the shore, very 
mellow already with parting glasses and waving 
their handkerchiefs cheerily. 

Does it do any one any good to go to Italy? 
I’m not sure. There were hundreds of artists 
there making bad copies of good pictures, and 
copying peasant girls with rich complexions and 
short peticoats, and beggar lads at church 
porches and old women at wells, who were not 
mellowed yet, if, by mellowing, Jenks meant 
perfection. But I stayed there, and painted, and 
time not Italy, softened the eyes. I drew on can- 
vas, and gave eome tender half tints instead 
of those glaring whites and vermillions ; and nine 
years from the day on which I left America, I re- 
turned a wiser if not a better man. 

No comrades greeted me on the shore. A was 

dead, B in England, C rich and aristocratic, hold- 
ing himself aloof from meaner men, and charging 
wonderous prices for productions no one would 
have purchased had they emanated from the pen- 
cil of unknown John Smith. It was summer, 
too, and the city well nigh deserted ; so I resolved 
to leave bricks and mortar, and go upon a sketch- 
ing tour. A snug farm house, delightfully clean 
to Italianised eyes used to picturesque ruins, dirt 
and fleas, received me, and its mistress, a good 
old lady, took a mighty interest in what she call- 
**picturs.”’ . 
*"“tf you want to draw a pretty picture,’ she 
said, ‘there’s a lovely place—Hickory House— 
just across the bill. Miss Mills, the minister’s 
daughter, made a pictur of that once.’ 

‘Hickory Hall!’’ I cried, and before my eyes 
arose a vision of Kate Guion and the fountain in 
the wood. 

Yes,” said the old lady. ‘Old Mr. Guion 
owned it. But he’s dead, and so’s the old lady ; 
and Miss Kitty, she’s married to a gentleman by 
the name of Wilson, and-lives there now, with 
her family and Miss Dorothea Pe 

‘*Miss Dorothea !*’ [ remembered no such per- 
son, but I thought that I should like to see Kate 
once more, for old times’ sake, and as the sun 
went down I found myself at the gate—a new 
one—which opened into the garden. 

A stout lady, somewhere about thirty stood on 
the porch, chatting with a grave but pleasant- 
looking man. She lifted her matronly head, the 
rippling hair knotted at the back, and looked at 
me politely and inquiringly. 

Could it be Kitty ? 

‘Do I address Mrs. Wilson 2’ I asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the lady, ‘that is my name ; 
and, dear me! it isn’t possible that you are Mr. 
Abingdon. How glad [am tosee you. This is 
Mr. Wilson. Come in. You are a stranger.” 

I was. 1 did not know her and never did. 

After awhile I became acquainted with plump, 
good natured Mrs. Wilson, but Kitty Guion never 
returned again. 

*‘And do you remember Dolly?’ cried Mrs. 
Wilson. ‘She remembers you, know. ‘*Tom,”’ 
to a boy by her side, ‘‘call your Aunt Dorothea— 
Dolly is sixteen now, Mr. Abingdon.”’ 

A voice in the passage—a fvot on the threshold 
—a startled glance—a cry of almost childish joy, 
and Dolly, with both hands extended, came to- 
wards me. Little Dolly still, though grown a 
woman, the same, only more beautiful and more 
winning. And she knew meatonce. There is 
such a delicate flattery in being known on the in- 
stant after many years. Who can resist it! 

Again and again, as the summer waned and the 
hickory leaves grew red in autumn sunlight, I 

d the gate and entered at the door. Often 1 
sat with Dolly on the porch, often wandered with 
her in the garden; at last I came with a fixed 

ur in my heart—that of wooing and winning 
olly—the enfant terrible of those old times. 

Yet perhaps the child, who had so pondered on 
the probable estate of my wife, might like her 
cousin Hulbert better fora husband yet, for I 
_ not rich, and could give her little but my 

ove. 

And so I went a little doubtingly to the house 
one day, when I knew that she was all alone, and 
found her in the window of the old dining-room, 
knitting with beads and scarlet silk. I came be- 
hind her and laid something on her knee—a 
a nut—the old long-cherished gift of Baby 

olly. ‘ 

‘*Philopena ?”’ I said—‘‘Philopena ! 
remember it !’’ 

She blushed rosy red. 

‘Have you kept it all this while !’’ she cried— 
**I thought I was the only silly one,”’ and out of 
her little needle case she drew the twin to my 
withered almond. 

“IT have caught you,’ I said, ‘‘and you are 
bound to give me a present.’’ 

**T will knit you this watch-pocket,’’ she said. 
“It was for my brother-in-law, but you shall 
have it for your philopena.’’ 

‘*No,”’ I said—**no Dolly, [ want something 
more precious than that. You promised me a 

nd present.’’ 

“So [I did,’’ and she laughed again ; ‘but you 
see I have nothing very precious, so it must be 
this or a cigar case.”’ 

‘*Dolly, you have one very precious thing,’’ I 
said—‘‘so precious that I hardly dare ask you for 
it; a precious little heart—a very pearl. Will 
you give me that Dolly ? Will you give me your- 
self tor a philopena ?”’ 

She did not say ‘*no,”’ she did not say ‘‘yes*'— 
she never spoke—but her eyes did, and | caught 
her to my heart; and I knew then, as I nave 
known ever since, that a gift rarer than rubies or 
diamonds had been given me whenI won my 
philopena.—N. Y. Sunday Times. 


BUYING A WEDDING CAKE, 


‘*Letters, sir, from de pos’ office !’’ 

‘Very well, Sambo, put ’em down, and take 
yourself off.’’ 

I had just finished my breakfast, and the tiny 
silver chochlatiere, with the bachelor service of 
transparent china, still stood on the damask- 
draped round table. It was a bright little room, 
with its white and gold paper, and high-heaped 
grate, in the grey light of this chill December 
morning, when the air was thick with noiseless 
falling snow-flakes; and this contrast between 
the bitter atmosphere without, and the tropical 
warmth of my own special nook, gave me an ad- 
ditional consciousness of satisfaction, as I leaned 
back in my chair and proceeded to examine my 
correspondence. 

Lee Worcester wants to know if I can come 
there to tea this evening. Of course I can. His 
wife is a perfect little rom-bud, and one, beside, 
who don’t believe in cashiering all her husband's 
bachelor friends. And then I rather like that 
brown-eyed sister-in-law of his. Yes, I'll go, 
certainly. 'Hallo—here’s a letter from my broth- 
er in Glenfield! I unfolded the document eager- 
ly, scarcely able at first to credit the tidings it 


revealed. 
tty state of things. Going 





Do you 








‘*Well, here is a 
to be married, claims my congratulations, says 
that Mary (who the dickens is Mary ?) is in great 
tribulation about the wedding cake; affair to 
come off on Wednesday, and no cake to be had for 

ove or money! Will I be the best fellow in the 
world, and send down one from D’ Artier’s ?”’ 

I glanced at the date of the letter. It had been 
delayed several days on the road, and there was 





game I sought had escaped me. 





not ® minute to belost. I rose mechanically, and 


put on my hat and cloak, giving more heedful 
gaze at the various directions about icing, weight 
and decorations which accompanied Tom's closely 
written epistle, before I sallied forth boldly to the 
street on my novel errand. 

It was just about one o'clock, the snow had 
ceased falling, and the sun shone brilliantly. 
D’Artier’s was full, of course ; there was at least 
a dozen ladies that I knew sitting at the tiny 
marble tables. I tried to assume an air of easy 
impudence, as if I had only come in for a pound 
of chocolate almonds, but it was of no use; I 
could not disguise the latent sheepishness of my 
aspect as I sauntered up to the counter. } 

‘*How can I serve you, sir?” inquired the trim 
damsel who presided over the saccharine treas- 
ures. 

I muttered something under my moustache, 
feeling a hot blush suffuse my countenance. 
would not the inquisitive womankind attend to 
their ice creams ? P 

“Cake, sir ?’’ “Certainly.” ‘*For a party, sir? 
Pound cake, lemon and almond—”’ . 

‘No, no,’”? I bawled out; ‘‘I want a wedding- 
cake.’’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, sir ;’’ tittered the atro- 
cious shopwoman. Was it reality; or did I only 
fancy that the titter was echoed among the bon- 
nets and furs beyond? However that might have 
been, the mere apprehension was enough to throw 
me into a cold perspiration. 

The next moment, however, the counter was 
heaped with various temples of glistening white 
sugar, some wreathed with make-believe roses, 
some surmounted with candy cupids, others with 
pure white masses of icing. 1 surveyed them in 
a state of hopeless bewilderment. . 

‘Perhaps, sir, it would be better if the lady 
could come with you to select,’’ hazarded my en- 
emy behind the counter. 

id could endure this badgering no longer, but 

unced upon a gigantic pyramid of sugar lilies, 
bon whic ped up an alabaster cupid. 

‘[ will take this—what is the price ?”’ 

‘*Fifteen dollars, sir !’’ 

I laid down the money, and never experienced 
so delicious a sensation of relief as at the moment 
when I thrust the cupid, packed in a round wood- 
en box under my arm, and rushed out of the es- 
tablishment. Low gladly I delivered it to the 
express agent, who tossed it on one side as if the 
transmission of wedding cakes was a matter of 
every-day occurrence. 

“How d’ye do, Golde. 
off?" 

‘When is what to come off?” queried I, con- 
siderably puzzled at my friend Atherton’s ad- 
dress. 

‘‘Your wedding, to be sure! Ah, you are a sly 
dog, to keep us in the dark so long!” 

**You can’t have been much more in the dark 
than I am this moment, Atherton. What on 
earth do you mean ?”" ) 

But Atherton only wagged his head knowingly, 
and rushed off in pursuit of a stage, sa ying some- 
thing of which I only caught the disconnected 
fragments, ‘‘my wife’’ and **D’Artier’s.”’ 

‘Hang that wedding cake !’’ was my internal 
ejaculation. 

As J pursued my speculative way a tiny gloved 
hand was held out from a passing carriage. 

*«Ah, Mrs. Everleigh, excuse me for not seeing 
you before !”’ 

«We all know that love is blind,” said thélady 
with a smile. ‘*Now I see why you haven't been 
to see me in such an age. My niece was at 
D’ Artier’s this morning, and saw how particular 
you were in the selection of a certain article !’’ 


Before I could explain this piece of circumstan- 
tial evidence, there was a break in the lock of car- 
riages which had caused the detention of my fair 
friend, and her equipage rolled away with a wave 
of the pretty hand, and the archest smiles. 

I stood looking after her with an odd sort of im- 
prossion that I should wake up presently to find 
myself married to somebody, whether or no; in- 
deed, I was not altogether certain whether Mrs. 
Golde was not waiting for me at home. 

How brilliantly the firelight and gaslight illu- 
minated that cozy little room at Lee Worcester’s, 
with pink-tinted walls, and crimsoned carpet, 
sprinkled with small white buds. The piano was 
open, strewn with sheets of music, just as it had 
been left, its pearl keys glimmering softly in the 
subdued radiance of one jet of light that glowed 
through the frosted shade above. ‘Lhe tea-table 
was all set—I had often dreamed of a home of my 
own that should be something like Lee Worcester’s 
in its snug evening comfurt, and somehow that 
tea-table formed half of the phantasm. There 
was something so bright and cheerful in the snowy 
damask, and the sparkling glass and glittering 
china. Old bachelor as I was, the golden blocks 
ot cake and tiny white muffins, breaking into 
crisp flakes that melted in one’s mouth, and am- 
ber jellies, quivering like gigantic jewels through 
their crystal prison walls, produced a aoe 
agreeable effect in my epicurean sight. And 
could imagine no prettier vision to crown it all 
than Mary Worcester in ber crimson merino dress, 
edged round the throat with delicate lace, presid- 
ing at the silver tea urn. Except, perhaps—but 
that is neither here nor there ! 

I was a little disappointed on entering, not to 
see Lee’s sister-in-law, a trim little beaty, with 
brown rippling hair and velvety eyes, somewhere 
between hazel and black, but I did not like to ask 
any questions, and consequently remained in ig- 
norance, until Mary casually remarked : 

‘Nettie is very Jow spirited this evening, per- 
haps she will come down stairs by and by.’ 

ow I longed to ask what the matter was. 
Perhaps she had received ill news, perhaps she 
was not well. I would bave given my two ears 
to know, but I didn’t dare to inquire. 

**So you’re going to be married, eh, Tracy, my 
boy,’”’ said Lee as we sat in front of the bright 
fire. ‘*Well you can’t do better. A bachelor at 
best is a mere fraction of society.”’ 

I started up, annoyed beyond endurance. 

‘*For mercy’s sake dear Lee, do tell me where 
you picked up that ridiculous report ?”’ 

‘Ridiculous report! that’s prétty cool, upon 
my honor,’’ exclaimed Worcester. 

‘*Now Mr. Golde,’’ said Mary, laughing, ‘‘don’t 
deny the soft impeachment. lam sure you would 
enjoy a quiet home of your own better than that 
noisy hotel. There is no charm against a sad 
heart like domestic bliss.’’ 

There was a radiant softness in her own tender 
eyes as she spoke, that etrated me with the 
sudden conviction that I had been exceedingly 
foolish to remain single all these years. 

‘*Do confess,’’ she added gaily. 

‘*But I have nothing on earth to confess.’’ 

‘*Nonsense,”’ said Mary, holding up a pretty 
warning finger. ‘‘What were you buying this 
very morning at D’Artier’s ?”’ 

1 turned scarlet; here was that everlasting 
wedding cake again ! 

Fortunately my inquisition was terminated for 
a moment by the entrance of Lee’s sister-in-law, 
looking lovelier than I had ever seen her before, 
a little pale, perbaps, however, and her sickly 
eye-lashes heavy with what I could almost have 
fancied the traces of recent tears, were it not 
that she seemed in extravagant gay spirits. The 
soft flushes of color came and went like pink 
shadows across her cheeks, and her coral lips were 
dimpled with the brightest cf smiles, yet all the 
time I could not divest myself of the old impres- 
sion that she was ready to melt into an April 
shower of tears at any moment. 

She lightly tendered me her congratulations 
upon the approaching ‘‘happy event,’’ holding 
out a small snowy hand, loaded with sparkling 
rings, as she did so. 

**You speak in riddles, Miss Nettie.”’ 

**Don"t pretend that you have not the key to 
them,”’ she said, a little tremulously. 

**I cannot comprehend what you mean,’’ an- 
swered [, sturdily. 

She said no more, but sat quietly down, and 
shaded her eyes with her band, as though the fire 
dazzled them. Mrs. Worcester, however, still 
pursued the obnoxious topic. 

‘*Then how do you explain the wedding cake 
at D’Artier’s ?”’ 

**Is that the onl 
tried and convic 
mony ?”’ 

“That is all; we are ready to hear your de- 
fense.’’ 

«Well, that unlucky mess of white sugar and 
dyspepsia was for my brother's wedding ceremo- 
nies, a hundred miles away. I assure you it had 
uot the least connection with my matrimonial 
fortunes.” 

Nettie looked up with a rare brilliance under 
her long lashes, and an almost involuntary smile 
wreatbing her lips. 1 took heart of hope and 
went bravely on, cheered by a sudden inspiration. 
‘But I will purchase a bride-cake twice as 
large, for my own wedding, if Nettie will consent to 
be the bride !"’ 

There—I had done it,and in less than five 
minutes was an accepted lover, looking boldly in- 
to the wondrous liquid depths of those brown, 
beautiful eyes. A new sensation, very. 

‘‘And now, Tracy,’’ said Mary mischievously, 
“I'll tell you a secret ; the reason Nettie cried 
half the afternoon, and became so low-spirited 
this evening, was that——”’ 


When is it to come 


testimony upon which I am 
of wilful intention of matri- 


- ‘‘Mary!”” remonstrated Nettie, with cheeks 
“That she heard you were buying a wedding 


cake !”’ pursued Mary, 


" ting away the white 
fingers with which Nettie vainly strove to fetter 
her tell-tale lips. 


“I'll order another to-morrow,” said I, medita- 








tively. ‘Ah, I shouldn’t have repined so much 
at Tom's commission had I known what a sweet 
little wife it would bring me!”” 

‘Don’t, Tracy,’’ said Nettie, hiding her face on 
my shoulder. 

And then Tom wrote to know why on earth I 
didn’t come to his hymenial ceremonies. I wrote 
back that 1 was obliged to stay to attend @ 
wedding of my own! 

And such a wedding cake as graced the center 
of our banqueting board! It’s no use trying to 
describe its frosted splendors, but if any of my 
readers seriously contemplate getting married Ill 
send them the recipe. 


TAKING DOWN THE OLD MILL. 


You do not see it till you begin to go down a 
steep, winding path—the old mili it is surround- 
ed with beautiful shade trees and flowers, grow- 
ing all around. When the water is let on, the 
great wheel turns around, the spray arises aud 
shines on it, and a rainbow often hangs over it. 
The mill was new and it seemed as if it would go 
of itself. The water seemed to shout with glad- 
ness as it rushed upon the wheel, and the birds 
sang in the trees, and everything was fair and 

Day after day and year after year the 

mill was kept in motion. Children who grew up 

near it felt as if he had always been there, al- 
ways would be there. 
ut after the mill had stood about sevent 

ears, and had received the name of the ‘*Old 

ill,” the timbers became weak. It seemed to 
tremble under its labors. When the water was 
let on the wheel, the old joints creaked and 
groaned, and it seemed to take a great while to 
get the wheels in motion. It ground slower and 
slower. It cracked in every part. It was very 
— that the old mill was nearly worn out. 

m4 year it grew feebler, and did less and less 
work. 

One day the owner came that way-o talk with 
the tenant, or the man who lived in it. 

**Well, Mr. Willard, the old mill is almost 
worn out.”’ 

“Yes, sir, but you see have set up poles 
against it to prop it up, and [ mean to get more, 
and so I hope to keep it going.’’ 

“It will do no good. The poor old thing is 
worn out. It was built of frail material, and no 
propping can save it.’’ 

‘But sir, what do you propose to do ?”’ 

‘To take it down.”’ 

‘What! the mill I have lived inso long? can- 
not have it done, sir! I claim it as—’’ 

‘‘But, Mr. Willard, have you been careful and 
faithful to pay me the rent on the old mill ?”” 

Mr. Willard hung his head, for he knew he 
had paid but very poor rent 





‘*Must it come down, and I be turned out of 


my home ?”’ 
**Yes, it must come down or fall down, said the 
owner. But I will tell you whatI willdo. I 


will take it down carefully myself, and will save 
everything in it that is worth saving. And then 

propose a new mill higher up the stream, near 
the great lake. 1 have selected a beautiful spot— 
O, far more beautiful than this, where the sun 
always shines, and the birds always sing, and the 
flowers are always fresh. It is a place so beauti- 
ful that the angels come there and bring their 
harps and sing. And there I propore to erect a 
new mill—not of such frail timbers as this is 
built of but durable materials, such as will last 
ages and ages. Andlam gving to make it in 
such a way that the very moving of the wheels 
will make music, as if the building was one great 
organ to praise God with. 1 will never grow old, 
or need taking down, or even repairing. Won't 
that be glorious ?”’ 

**When shall you take this down ?”’ 

“QO, very soon.”’ 

‘*But who will live in the new mill ?” 

**You shall.” 

**But what shall I do while it is building ?”’ 

‘Oh, I will take care of you. I have a sum- 
mer house on the hill that they call Zion, among 
the trees, where you will be safe and ready to 
enter tle mill. Don’t have any fears.’’ 

Does my little reader understand my story? 

The human body is the mill; the earth is the 
place where it stands; the life that God pours 
into us every day is the water let on the wheel ; 
the trees aruund us are the blessings that Gud 
gives to us; the rainbow over the wheel are the 
bright hopes that hang over us every day. 

But we grow old. The poor old man lives in 
an old mill. Life seems hardly to move the 
wheels now. He cannot straighten up as he 
once did. He trembles, and can’t work as he 
once did. He must die. The owner—God him- 
self—will come and carefully take down the old 
mill. But he will build a new one, higher up 
the stream, nearer the Lake—himself—and make 
it of materials that never decay. Gvod old man! 
‘Disciple of Christ !’? Come out from the mill 
while it is being rebuilt, and as you come, sing- 
ing, ‘I know that if this earthly tabernacle be 
dissolved, I have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ 


FISHING IN FINLAND. 


The Finlanders are skillful and indefatigable 
fishermen. They take every year an immense 
quantity of stromming, a kind of small herring, 
the greatest part of which they send to Sweden 
and Russia. What is remarkable is, that they 
fish not merely in summer, but also in winter. 
The mode which they adopt is curious. The 
make, on the sea, two openings in the ice, ond, 
by means of poles and ropes, they pass their nets 
from the one opening to the other ; but the diffi- 
culty is to draw the nets out. For this purpose 
the greatest strength and dexterity are needed. 
On ‘the rivers, the Finlanders catch the fish by a 
stroke of a mallet or ofa stick. In the autumn, 
when the cold begins to be felt, they go along the 
side of the rivers, and when they perceive a fish 
under ice, they break the latter with a vigorous 
stroke of the mallet just at the spot where a fish 
is. Stunned, the fish rises in a few seconds to 
the surface, and the fisherman seizes it with an 
instrument made for the purpose. 








ta Never faint, halt or despair because you 
cannot realize your ideal and do the thing you 
would. Only do the best you can, and no au- 
thoritative judgment shall condemn you. Your 
will may be equal to your ideal, while circum- 
stances may raise an insuperable bar, for the time 
being, at least. How many persons make wreck 
of talent in sighing for opportunities to do other 
and more than their circumstances warrant. 
They disdain the low rounds of the ladder which 
most surely lead to the high. They have a no- 
tion of what is perfect accomplishment, and are 
unwilling to take any half-way preliminary steps. 
They have no faith in the proverb, ‘half a loaf 
is better than-no bread.’ If they would study 
the record, they would soon learn that the most 
famous winners of the whole loaves were at the 
start willing and ready to take any slice they 
could get. Our true business in life is to make 
the most of the means and opportunities we 
have—not to neglect small advantages because we 
cannot have large ones. By cultivating the lit- 
tles, we make it easier to compress the greatest. 


HAZEL EYED GIRLS. 


_ Major Noah said a hazel eye inspires at first 
sight a platonic sentiment, as securely founded as 
the rock of Gibraltar. A woman with a hazel 
eye never elopes from her husband, never chats 
scandal, never sacrifices her husband's comfort to 
her own, never talks to little—always is an intel- 
lectual, agreeable and lovely creature. The gray 
is the sign of shrewdness and talent. Great 
thinkers and captains have it. In women it indi- 
cates a better head than heart. The dark hazel 
is noble in its significance as well as its beauty. 
The blue is amiable, but may be feeble. The 
— care! there’s thunder and lightning 

ere. 





tA bishop, some time since, got into conver- 
sation with a little Irish boy wno wis cleaning 
his windows. Finding that he was a Roman 
Catholic, the following colloquy took place : 

**You believe, then, that I shall be lost ?’’ said 
the Bishop. 

‘*No sir,’’ said the boy. 

‘*You believe that those who die out of your 
church are lost, do you not ?” 

**Yes sir.”’ 

‘‘Well, if l were to die now I should die out 
“— — 

**Yes,’’ said the boy, *‘but might be saved 
because of your eeaeieini oman 








EFA “big Injun”’ having strayed from the 
camp, found himself lost on trying to return to 
it. After looking about, he drew himself up and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Injun lost !”’ but recovering himself 
and feeling unwilling to acknowledge such short- 
sightedness, continued, **No, Injun no lost—wig- 
wam lost ;’’ (striking his breast) ‘‘Injun here i 





ee‘ Won't you out o a ny for 
father?” said a little girl’ when'she came hong 


from school one day. ‘*Uut open a penny! What 
do you want me to do that for?’’ asked the fa- 
ther. ‘*’Cause,”’ said the little girl, ‘our teach- 
er says in every penny there are four i 

and I want to see them.” 


ta One of single stra i 
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Sperefore, having demands 


T° the Judge of Probate within and for the 
County of Keunebec. 

Tue Petrron of Isaac FAtrFigip, Administrator on the estate 
of Otis Fairfield, late of Vassalborough, in the County of Ken- 
nebec, deceased, intestate, respectfully represents, that the per- 
sonal estate of said deceased, is not sufficient to pay the just 
debts and demands against said estate by the sum of three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The said Administrator therefore re- 
quests that he may be empowered, agreeably to law, to sell at 
public or private sale, and convey 80 much of the real estate of 
suid deceased, including the reversion of the widow's dower, 
if necessary, as may be required to satisfy said debts and de- 
mands, with incidental charges. ISAAC FAIRFIELD. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY....In Court of Probate, at Avousta, on 
the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 

On the petition aforesaid, OxpexeD, That notice be given by 
publishing a copy of said petition, with this order thereon, three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of March 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed,in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of Probate then to be 
holden in Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. H.K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 

A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 

Arrest: J. Burton, Register. 


TT. the int of Probate within and for the 
Ceunty of Kennebec. 

The Petition of ARTEMaS LisBey, Administrator orffhe estate 
of George Williams, late of Augusta. in the County of Kenne- 
bec, deceased, intestate, respectfully represents, that the person- 
al estate of said d iis not sufficient to pay the just debts 
and demands against said estate by the sum of four thousand 
dollars ;—that said deceased died seized and possessed of cer- 
tain real estate, situate in Augusta, and described as follows: 
fhe right to redeem the following described property, viz:— 
One undivided half of the Vose wharf; A lot of land on Water 
street north of the Railroad bridge ; the Fowler house and lot 
on State street, and one undivided third part of the Church 
Williams homestead on Pleasant street. And the said Admin- 
istrator requests that he may be empowered agreeably to law, 
to sell at public or private yy oe = the above de- 

real estate, pursuant to the provisions aw. 
— - prow ARTEMAS LIBBEY. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY....In Probate Court at Avucusra, on the 
fourth Monday of February, 1864. . 
On the petition aforesaid, OnpexeD, That notice be given by 
publishing a copy of said petition, with this order thereon, three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Monday of March 
next, in the Maine Farmer. a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of Probate then to 
be holden ¥ i and oo a , if any, why the prayer 
said n 8 not 
. a “wa H. K. BAKER, Judge. 


12* 








Arrest: J. Burton, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Arrest: J. Burton, Register. 


TT the Judge ef Probate within and for the 
Ceunty of Kennebec. 
Tue Petition of KNowLTow Penney, Administrator, on the 
estate of Lewis Clark, late of Vienna, in the County of Kenne- 
bec, deceased, intestate, respectfully represents, the per- 
sonal estate . f said deceased, is not sufficient to pay the just 
debts and demands against said estate; that said deceased 
died seized and possessed of certain real estate, situate in 
Vienna, in said County, and described as follows :—The home- 
stead farm of the deceased, with the buildings thereon, contain- 
ing about 140 acres. That a part of said real estate cannot 
be sold without injury to the remainder; and the said Ad- 
ministrator requests that he may be empowered, agreeably to 
law, to sell at public or private sale, and convey all the above 
described real estate, together with the reversion of the widow’s 
dower therein, pursuant to the provisions of law. 
KNUWLILON PENNEY. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY....In Court of Probate, at AvcusTa, on 
the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 

On the petition aforesaid, OnperEep, That notice be given by 
publishing a copy thereof, and this order, three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of March next, 
in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
persons interested may attend at a Courtof Probate then to be 
holden in Augusta, and show cause, ifany, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Arrest: J. BURTON, Register. 

A true copy of the Petition and Order thereon. 
Arrest: J. BURTON, Register. 12* 


ENNEBEC COU NT ¥ee/n Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting w be the last w ill 
and testament of Jonatuan Esres, late of China, in said Coun- 
ty, deceased, having been presented for probate : 

OrpeReED, That notice be given to all persons interested by 
publishing a copy of this order in the Maine Farmer, printed at 
Augusta, in said County, three weéks successively, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County. 
on the fourth Monday of Mirch next, and show cause, if any 
they have, why the said instrument should not be proved. ap- 
proved and allowed as the last will and testament of said de- 
cease “dd. 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 
Truecopy. Attest: J. Burton, Register. 12* 


ENNEBEC COUNT ¥ooeln Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 
MARTHA CLARK, widow of Lewis Clark, late of Vienna, 
in said County, deceased, having presented her application for 
allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased : 
OrpeReED, That notice thereof be given, three weeks successive- 
ly inthe Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, in said County, 
that all persons interested may attend ata Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March next, and 
show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said petition 


should not be granted. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A true Copy—Attest: J. Burton, Reyister. 12* 


12" 














ENNEBEC COUNTY....In Courtof Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864 

JOUN JHWETT, Administrator on the estate of Abner 
Coombs, senior late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, 
having presented his account of administration of the estate of 
said deceased for allowance : 

OxpeRED, That notice thereof be given to all persons interest- 
ed, by publishing a copy of this order three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta,in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of March next, and show cause, if any, why 
the same should not be allowed. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest: J. Burton, Register. 12* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ..At a Court of Probate held 
at Auyusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 

JUSEPH R. NELSON, Administrator on the Estate of Anson 
Stanley, late of Winthrop, in said County, deceased, having 
presented his second account of administration of the Estate of 
said deceased for allowance : 

OxpereD, That notice thereof be given to all persons interest- 
ed, by publishing a copy of this order three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of March next, and show cause, if any, why 
the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Jud 


ge. 
A Travz Copy—Attest: J. Burton. Register. 12* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY..At a Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 

KEUELS PAGE, Executor of the last will aud testament of 
Moses Page, late of Be grade, in said County, deceased, having 
presented his account of administration of the estate of said 
deceased for allowance : 

OxpereD, That notice thereof be given to all persons interested, 
by publishing a copy of this order three weeks successively, in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of March next, and show cause, if any, why 
the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
12, 


Atruecopy Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COU NT VW oeee/n Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 

BETSEY WARD, Executrix of the last will and testament of 
Joshua Ward, late of augusta, in said County, deceased, hav- 
ing presented her account of administration of the state of 
said deceased for allowance : 

Oxperep, That notice thereof be given to all persons interest- 
ed, by publishing a copy of this order three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of March next, and qhow cause, if any, why 
the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
12* 


A truecopy. Attest: J. Burton. Register. 


EN NEBEC COUNTY...in Court of Probate,held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of tebruary, 1864. 

HIRAM J. GRAVES, Executor of the last will and testa- 
ment of Jacob 8. Graves, late of Readfield, in said County, de- 
ceased, having presented his account of administration of the 
estate of said deceased for allowance : 

OrxpereD, That notice thereof be given to all persons interested 
by publishing a copy of this order three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 
fourth Monday of March next, and show cause, if any, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

A truecopy. Attest J. Burton, Register. 12* 


ENNEBEC COUNT} .. Ata Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 

GEORGE 8. MORRILL, Administrator on the eState of Solo- 
mon Towle, late of Winthrop, in said County, deceased, having 
presented his first account of administration of the estate of 
said deceased for allowance : 

OxperkD, That notice thereof be given to all persons interested 
by publishing a copy of this order three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta, that they may appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 
second Monday of March next, and show cause, ifany, why 
the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
1l* 


Atruecopy. Attest: J. Burron, Register. 


 & 3+ COUNT Y...In Court of Probate,held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1864. 
ELIZa C TUWLE, widow of Solomon Towle, late of Win- 
throp, in said County, d d, having pr ted her appli 
tion for allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased : 
OrpERgD, That notice thereof be given, three weeks successive- 
ly, in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta,in said County, 
that all persons interested may attend at a Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday of March next, 
and show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said pe- 


tition should not be granted. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A truecopy. Attest: J. Burton, Register. P “Tis 


Wwretsce is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Administrator on the estate of 
CHARLES A. KITCHEN, late of Cnra, 
in the County of K bec, d d, int , and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
February 22, 1864. 12* CYKENIUS K EVANS, 


OTICE is hereby given, thatthe subscriber been 
duly appointed Administrator on the estate of ~ 
JESSE DULTON, late of VassaLsorovca, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and h 

taken that trust by giving bond asthe law directs : ie. 

therefore, having demands againstthe estate of said deceased are 

desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to 

said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
February 8, 1864. 12° CHABLES B. CATES. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been dul 
N appointed Administratrix, on the estate of * 
ALEXANDER H. DAY, late of Monours, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate. and has undertak 
en that trust by giving bond as the law directs:—All persons, 

against the Estate of said deceased are 
: red to exhibit the same for settlement ; and al! indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
February 22, 1864. 12 NANCY Day. 


Noetic Eis hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
MOSES PAGE, late of Betorapz, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has under- 
taken that trast by giving bond as the law directs: All perso 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said Sonmnend 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted 
to said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
December 14, 1863. 12* REUEL 8. PAGE. 


W DRY GOODS STORE. 


Will Open on Thursday, Oct. 22d, 1863, 
AT NO. 147 WATER STREET, 
(OPPOSITE THE STANLEY HOUSE. 

A full assortment of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 


Consisting of the following articles, vis. :—Dress 
as Silks, Thibets, Poplins, < 









































e in this Stock is new and fresh, and selected ex- 
undersigned hope by close business. 

wants of customers, to merit and AW. a ahs pablo 

HAMLEN & eeeee ae. 





F. Hauyey. 
Augusta, Oct. 19, 1863. 





H®*™ BOLD’S HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD'S HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD’s HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD'S HELMBOLD'S 
HELMBOLD'S HELMBULD,S 
HELMBOLD'S HELMBOLD'’S 
HELMBOLD'S HELMBOLD'S 
HELMBOLD’3 HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD'S HELMBOLD’S 

OLDS HELMBOLb’S 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
HtGHLY CONCENTRATED 

6 HIGHLY CONCENTR «TED 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATE» 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


COMPOUND COMPOUND 
COMPVUND COMPOUND 
COMPOUND COMPOUND 
COMPOUND COMPOUND 
COMPOUND ~« COMPOUND 
COMPOUND CUMPOUND 
COMPOUND COMPOUND . 
COMPOUND COMPOUND 
COMPOUND COMPOUND 
COMPOUND COMPO,ND 


FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
A POSITIVE 
‘A PUSITLVE 
‘A PUSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 


A ITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A PO?ITIVE 
A POSITIVE 
A POSITIVE 


AND 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
SPECIFIC REMEDY 
FOR 
Non-Retention, or Incontinence of Urine, Irritation, Inflamma- 
tion or Ulceration of the Bladder and Kidneys, Diseases of the 
Prostrate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus Gravel or Brick 
Dust Deposit, and all Di or Affections of the Bladder and 
Kidneys, and Dropsical Swellings existing in Men, Women or 
Children. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 

HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
H®LMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’3 EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
HELMBOLv’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 

For Weakness arising from Habits of Dissipation, attended 
with the following symptoms: Iridisposition to Exertion, Loss 
of Memory, Dimculty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, Trembling, 
Horror of Disease, Dimness of Vision, Wakefulness, Pain in 
Back, Hot Hands, Flushiags of the Body, Dryness of Skin. 

ERUPTIONS ON THE FACR, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
EKUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACK, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 

e ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 

ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 
ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE, 


PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCK, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLLID COUNTENANCE, 
PALLID CUUNTENANCE, 
PALLID COUNTENANCE, 

These symptoms, if allowed to go on, which this Medicine in- 
variably removes, soon follows Fatuity, Epileptic Fite, in one 
of which the patient may expire. Who can say that they are 
not frequently followed by those “direful disease ” 

“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTIUN?” 
“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION ?” 
“INSANITY AND CUNSUMPTION ?” 
“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION ?” 
“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION ?” 





“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION ?” 
“INSANITY “AND CONSUMPTION ?” 
“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION?” 
“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION ?” 
“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION ?” 

Many are aware of the eause of their suffering. The records 
of the Insane Asylum, and the Melancholy Deaths by Consump- 
tion, bear ample witness of the assertion. The constitution once 
affected by Organic Weakness requires the aia of Medicine to 
strengthen and iavigorate the System, which 

HELMBOLD’S, EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBULD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBULD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBULD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBOLD’S EXTKACT BUCHU 
nvariably does. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HEtMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBULD’3S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HELMBULD’S EXTRACT BUCHU ~ 
HEDMBOI.D’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
HEMLBOLD’s EXTRACT BUCHU 
is safe, pleasant in its taste and odor, and more strengthening 
than apy of the preparations of . 
IRON OR BARK. 
For those suffering 
FROM BROKEN-DOWN OR DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, 
whatever cause, either in 
MALE OR FEMALE. 
It will give you 
A GOOD APPETITE, 
Will give you 
STRONG, HEALTHY NERVES, 
Will give you 
BRISK AND ENERGETIC FEELINGS, 
And will enable you to 


SLEEP WELL. 
A trial will convince the most 
: SKEPTICAL. 
HELMBOLD’S _ HELMBOLD'S 
HELMBOLD’S HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD’S HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD'S HELMBOLD’S 
Hr LMBOLD’S HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD’S HELMBOLD'S 
HELMBOLD’S HELMBOLD'S 
HELMBOLD’S HELMBOLD’S 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, ~ 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


For purifying the blood, removing all chronic constitutional dis 
eases arising from an impure state of the blood, and the only re- 
liable and effectual known remedy for the cure of Scrofula, Scald 
Head, Salt Rheum, Pains and Swellings of the Bones, Ulcera- 
tions of the Throat and Legs, Blotches, Pimples on the Face, 
-Tetter, Erysipelas and al) scaly eruptions of the skin, 
AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 
NOT A FEW 


Of the worst disorders that afflict mankind arise from the corrup- 
tion that accumulates in the blood. Of all the discoveries that 
have been made to purge it out, none can equal in effect HELM- 
BOLD’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. It 
cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the’ vigor of health into 
the system, and purges out the humors which make disease. It 
stimulates the healthy functions of the body, and expels the dis- 
orders that grow and rankle in the blood. Such a remedy, that 
could be reiied on, has long been sought for, and now, for the 
first time, the public have one on which they can depend. Our 
space here does not admit of certificates to show its effects, but 
the trial of a single bottle will show to the sick that it has virtues 
surpassing anything they have ever taken. 

Two tablespoonfuls of the Extract of Sarsaparilla, added to a 
iy of water is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle 

8 fully « qual to a galion of the Syrup of Sarsapa, illa, or the De 
coction as usually made. 

THESE EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN ADMITTED TO USE 
IN THE UN(TED STATES ARMY and are also in very gen- 
era! use in allthe STATE HOSPITALS and PUBLIC SaNITA- 
RY INSTITUTIONS throughout the land, as well as in private 
Practice, and are considered as invaluable remedies. 

See medical properties of Buchu. 
FROM DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
pa Stee DEWER’S valuable works on the Practice 
sic, 


‘ ive remarks made by the late celebrated Dr. PHYSIC, Phila- 
el phia. 

See remarks made by Dr. EPHRAIM McDOWELL, a celebrat- 
ed Physician, and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, and published in the transactions of the King and 
Queen’s Journal. 

See Meuico-Chirurgical Review, published by BENJAMIN 
TRAVERS, kellow of Royal College of Bangoese. 

See most of the late Standard Works on Medicine. 





FXTRACT BUCHU, $1 per bottle, or Six for $5. 
SAKSAPARILLA, §1 per buttle, or Six for $5. 
Delivered to any addr ss, securely packed. 
Address letters for information, to 
HELMBOLD'S DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAREIIOUSE, 
HELMBOLD’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 
HELMBOLD’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAREUOUBE, 
No. 594 BROADWAY, N. Y, OR 
No. 594 BROADWAY, N. Y., OR 
No 594 BRUADWAY, N. Y., OR 
HELMBOLD’S MEDICAL DEPOT, 
HELMBOLD’S MEDICAL DEPUT, 
HELMBOLD’S MEDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 104 SOUTH-TENTH-ST., Philadelphia. 
No. 104 SOUTH-TENTH-ST., Philadelphia. 

No. 104 SOUTH-TENTH-ST , Philadelphia. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND UNPBINCIPLED 
DEALERS, 

WHO BNDEAVOR TO 
Dispose of “their own” and “other” articles on the reputation 


attained by 
HELMBOLD’S PREPARATIONS! 
HELMBOLD’S PREPARATIONS! 
HELMBOLD’S PREPARATIONS! 
HELMBOLD’S PREPARALIONS! 
HELMBOLD’S PREPARATIONS! 
HELMBOLD’S PREPARATIONS! 


HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD’S 
GENUINE EXTRACT BUCHU. 
GENUINE EXTRACT BUCHU. 
GENUINE EXTRACT BUCHD. 
GENUINE EXTRACT BUCHU.* 
HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD'S 
ELMBOLD’S 
GENUINE EXTKACT SARSAPARILLA. 
GENUINE EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
GENUINE EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
GENUINE EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
HELMBOLD’S 
HELMBOLD'S 
HELMBOLD’S 
GENUINE IMPROVED ROSE WASH. 
GENUINE IMPROVED ROSE WASH. 
GENUINE IMPROVED ROSE WASH. 
GENUINE IMPROVED ROSE WASH. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIBTS.. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
A8K FOR HELMBOLD’s. 
48K FOR HELMBOLD’s. 
Out xt te rtm an nd hd avd sep 
send for 
tion and exposure. * lyeopl 








purcntane 
TO ALL 


INVALIDsS: 


IRON IN THE BLOOD: 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OR LIFE ELEMENT oF 
THE BLOOD IS 


IRON. 


This is chiefly from the food we eat; but if 
is not properly digested or if from any pach may 
necessary quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, 
becomes reduced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will 
irritate the heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brai 
will obstruct the liver, and will send its disease produci . 
ments to all parts of the system, and every one will su: ris 
go take meine to eure Gucteme eosennnny 
e to di 
J occasioned by a deficiency 


IRON IN THE BLOOD, 


Without restoring it to the system, is trying to repair 
building when the foundation 1s oun. “ ” » 
It is only since the discovery of that faluable combination 
known as Peruvian Syrup, that the great Power of this 
VITALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


The Peruvian Syrup, 


The Peruvian Syrup, 


isa Protected Solution of the PROTOXID 
sROW, a New Discevery in Medtetee ee 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, by supplying the 


: Biood with its Vital Principle of Life Element, IRON. 


This is the seeret of the wonderful success of this remedy 
curing DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT.  pnored 
CHRONIC DIARRAAA, BOILS, NERVOUS AFFEC. ” 
TIONS, CAILLS AND FEVERS, HUMORS, LOSS 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL VIGOR, DISEASE 
OF THE KIDNEYS AND BLADDER, 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, and all 

diseases originating ‘in a 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


or accompanied by Debilie 
wiicet Tow tye ote 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, i‘s energizing ¢ 
are not foli d by corr ding aoe ee 4 ban 
nent, infusing STRENGTH, viGoR, and New Lire into all partsof 
the system, and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION | 
It oe excellent substitute for Wine or Brandy where a stim- 
t is needed. 





The following names are taken from our phiet 
monials, which will be sent free to any ain, — 


Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 

8. H. Kendall, M. D., 

W. R. Chisholm, M. D 

Jose Antonio Sanches, it. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 

A. A. Hayes, M. D. 


iy There can be but one stronger proof than the testi 
mony of such men as these,and that i A PERSONAL TRIAL. 
It has cured thousands where other remedies have failed to 
sce and inviaids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 
@ trial. 


For pyspepsta and all Dispases, characterized 
DEBILITY, it is a specific. —_— ad 


Prepared as heretofore by 
N. L. CLARK & CO. 


For sale by 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont street, Boston 
J.P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York ; ' 
and by all Druggists 





6meop] 
VAks,.#4 SURE CURE FOR 
Nes FEMALE WEAKNESS. 








This is the best medicine known 
made from an Indian recipe, entirely 
m Vegetable, and a certain cure without 
the aid of Supporters. 


Read the following testimonials - 


Norra Jay, Me., Jan. 18, 1862 
Mars. BeLcugr : I cannot say enough 
in favor of your medicine, for you may judge: I had been sick 
five years, three years of which [have worn Supporters. _riet 
nearly everything, with little or no benefit. As soon as I began 
to take your medicine, 1 b gan to gain. Four bottles cured me 
I am se thankful to think I have regained my health. it seems 
as though I could not say enough to you or my female’ riends 
in its favor. Respectfully yours, 

Miss Jane B. Barrier. 
Ranpoupn, Mass., Oct. 10, 862. 

Mrs. Betcuer: I had been a sufferer for seven years before I 
knew about your medicine. I had no faith, for I had tried vari 
ous kinds of medicine, and several physicians, and was only re 
lieved for a short time. I will cheerfully say to you and the 
public, I have tried this valuable female medicine, and experi 
enced a cure, without the aid of supporters, from three bottles. 

Very respectfully, Mas G. H. Winnett. 

Prepared and sold by Mrs. LINUS BELCHER, Randolph 
Mass., to whom all letters of inquiry should be addressed. 

For sale by GEV. C. GOODWIN & Co., No. 38 Hanover 8t., 
and by REDDING & Co., No. 8 State 8t., Boston, Mass., and 
Mrs. LEWIS PACKARD, North Jay, Me. Price $1 per bottle. 
eoply30 
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VEGETABLE ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, 

Are the surest cure for DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, General 
Failure of Health, and diseases arising from a deranged Liver 
and Biliary organs. 

DON’T CAVIL BUT TRY THEM. Those who buy once buy 


again. 

C. P. Brancu, Apothecary in Gardiner, says he sells more of 
them than any other kind. the most of his customers buying a 
dollar’s worth ata time. Mr. J. A. Jackson, another Apothe- 
pwd of the same place, says he never saw a medicine sell like 

m. 

Mr. GeorGe 8. Berry, Apothecary in Damariscotta, also 
1 could have cold a, gress the last theee menthe if Thad them to 
sell. 

Dr. Anpenson & Son of Bath, know the medical of 
these Pills and commend them in all cases of Bilicas Deramge. 
ments, Sick-headache, Liver Complaints, Dyspepsia, Piles, &c. 

Cuartes W. Brown, an Apothecary in Damariscotta, says, 
your Pills sell remarkably fast. ’Tis said here that they effect 
remarkable cures, doing ai] that they are represented to do in 
the book of directions which accompantes them gratis. 

Mr. Samvet Lane, Proprietor of the Kennebec House, Gardi 
ner, says :—*Dr. Wing, your Pills have cured me of Dyspepsia 
anthe Bock “Medical Treatment” sh very Fam 

e . ica! t ould be ° 
It is gratis with the Pills. y- 7 
For sale by E. FULLER, DORR & CRAIG, Augusta. 3m9* 


ss GREAT CAUSE OF 


HUMAN MISERY. 

Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope. Price Siz Cents. 
A Lecture on the Nature, Treatment & Radical 
Cure of Seminal Weakness. or Spermatorrhaa, induced by Self. 
Abuse ; Involuntary Emissions, Impotency, Nervous Debility, 
and Impediments to Marriage generally ; Consumption, Epilep- 
sy and Fits; Mental and Physical Incapacity, &o. By RKosr. 
J. CuLverwe ut, M. D., author of the Green Book, &c. 

The world-renowned author, in this sdmirable Lecture, clear- 
ly proves from his own experience that the awful consequences 
of Self-abuse may be effectually removed without medicine, and 
without dangerous surgical operations. bougies, instruments, 
rings or cordials, pointing out a mode of cure at once certain 
and effectual, by which every sufferer, no matter what his condi- 
tion may be, may cure himself cheaply, privately, and radically. 
This lecture will prove a boon to thousands and thousands. 

Sent under seal, in a plain envelope, to any address, on the 
receipt of six cents, or two postage stamps, by addressi 

CHAS. J. ©. KLINE, 

ly5 127 Bowery, New York, Post Office Box, 4586. 

D* E. G. GOULD’S 


PIN WORM sSyYRu,Y 


Is the first and only remedy ever offered to the public for the 
egectual removal of the Ascarides or Pin Worms from the human 
system. It offers relief in 24 hours, and a cure is warranted 














a —— taken according to directions, which accompany each 


Few medical compounds have gained so high a reputation in 
this section as Dr. E.G. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup. We are assured 
it never fails to eradicate from the system those distressing pests. 
Children who could find no relief have been restored to health 
by the use of this Syrup.— Portland Courier. 

Dr. E.G. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup has already become one of 
our standard medecines, and is being rapidly accepted by the 
Medical Faculty who have tested its merits.—Boston Journal. 


Geo C. Goodwin & Co., Boston, General Agents. 


Bold in Augusta by F. W. KINSMAN, EBEN FULLER and 
C F. POTTER, DOKR & CRAIG, aad Druggists generally 
3m8* 





NEw DRUG STORE. 


The andersigned having opened an Apothecary Store in the 
building recently occupied by J. W. Parrersoyn, on the east side 
of the river, is prepared wo furnish 


Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, and Dye-Stuffs, 
Of every description. Also 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, BRUSHES, 
Mats, Choice Groceries, Confectionery, Stationery, Fancy Goods 
Fine Extracts for the Handkerchief, &., &c. 
All the Standard Patent Medicines constantly on hand. 
(Cr Careful attention given to Physicians’ 


riptions. 
ISAAC J. MEAD. 
Augusta, May, 1863. 21 


JPBrsicran’s CARD. 


PAUL MERRILL, M. D., 
me AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
143 State street, opposite Dr. Hill's. 








Augusta, Deo. 1, 1962. 100f 
GPEER’S SAMBUCI WINE, 

euraes EBEN FULLER. 

Augusta, Jan. 7, 1863. & 
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THE MAINE FAHRMER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & BADGER. 
Office West End Kennebeo Bridge, Augusta 


: FRESE CHRIE™} mattors 


TERMS—$32.00 per annum in advance. 
Subscribers in Canada and the Provinces are charged 26 cents 
additional, to defray the postage to the lines. 

Teas OF ADVERTISING.—For one square of 16 lines, $1.50 for 
three insertions and three cents per line for each su in 
sertion ; al Notices eight cents per line for the first inser- 
= x cents = line for continuance ; Notices inserted in 
ng matter twelve cents line. 
[7 All letters on business connected with the Office, should be 
addressed to the Publishers, Homan & Banos, Augusta, Me. 








Tas 0 Acuxrs.—S. N. Taber, Jas. Sturgis, Warren Ful- 
ler, H. P. V. Darling. ;, 
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